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PREFACE 


No man in modern times has been subjected to so much 
confused thinking as George Bernard Shaw. Everybody has 
had his say about him, but the opinions differ widely from 
each other. ‘The confusion about Shaw may be traced to 
various causes. He is frankly beyond the depths of many ; 
Some he has repelled by his unconventional ideas ; some 
looked askance at him in envy of his versatility. Shaw 
excelled in so many spheres—art, literature, philosophy, 
Science, criticism—that there is the danger of the wood 
being lost sight of in the trees. Very few would take him 
as a philosopher, let alone approve of his philosophy. The 
ensuing study offers itself as an interpretation, analysis and 
critical examination of the philosophy of Shaw who classes 
himself with the ‘artist philosophers’, who asserts that ‘Art 
should never be anything else but didactic’. For an under- 
standing of Shaw and his wide influence, it is necessary to 
have a clear notion of his philosophy, because although Shaw 
is, first and last, an artist, he is an artist who is great largely 
because of the ideas he preaches and his dramas are dramas 
of ideas. I have excluded from my discussion Shaw’s art 
and technique; the purpose of the present study is an 
examination of content and not form. 


C. E. M. Joad gives us an insight into Shaw’s general 
philosophy of life, but on some very fundamental questions 
his conclusions do not seem to be supported by the latest 
researches in biology. The reader of this book will easily 
distinguish the places where I differ from him and those 
where I write in independence of him. The present study 
is an attempt to take up the subject where Joad may be said 
to have left off. 


In Chapter I, I have tried to relate Shaw’s work to his 
life by pointing out the different forces—ancestral, environ- 
mental, religious, sociological, etc., that helped to mould iis 
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outlook on life and the world. Chapter II deals with the 
novels. Although these novels are not of much value as 
works of art, they are very interesting and illuminating from 
the point of view of philosophy. Most of the basic ideas of 
the Shavian philosophy are present in them in a germinal 
form. In Chapter III, I have taken up Shaw’s philosophy .of 
sex, marriage and the family. In his search for the reality 
about sex Shaw has found that sex is absolutely unconnected 
with any sentimental trivialities and emotional frivolities 
like love and romance. Sex is meant for procreation and the 
perpetuation of the species. Shaw looks upon the sex 
instinct as only an instrument of Creative Evolution, and he 
advocates the abolition of marriage and the family which, By 
obscuring the real purpose of sex, impede the evolution of 
the race. The two succeeding chapters are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Shaw’s economics and politics. His panacea for 
all economic ills is Socialism, because economic inequalities 
by creating social inequalities, which are a bar to natural 
gexual selection, cireumscribe the activities of the Life Force. 
In politics Shaw has not been a very clear and consistent 
thinker. His politics is only a hyphen between his economic 
and evolutionary doctrines. 


Chapter VI—The Philosophy of Creative Evolution—is 
the centre of this study. Here I have tried to point out 
Shaw’s indebtedness to Lamarck, Darwin and Butler as well 
as his contribution to evolutionary biology. Shaw’s biologi- 
cal ideas which were formerly pooh-poohed by the scientific 
world are having partial support in later biological researches. 
I have quoted extensively, especially from Julian Huxley, 
George Gaylord Simpson and C. H. Waddington, to show that 
Shaw’s concept of will, purpose and heredity, and that his 
idea that man can control the rudder of evolution are not 
scientifically wrong. The fundamental point of the Shavian 
philosophy is that life evolves from less acute to more acute 
consciousness, from instinctiveness to self understanding, 
and that the time has come for man to make himself a con- 
scious agent so that he can take the work of evolution in his 
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own hands. I have pointed out some of the limitations of 
the Shavian philosophy- its inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions, its inconclusiveness and its negative character. But I 
have defended Shaw against the charges of those who would 
not’ take him as a philosopher. Shaw has a positive philo- 
sophy of life—a philosophy that can be lived up to, not- 
merely in thought, but in action, socially, politically and 
economically. E Š 


These pages are offered, with a sense of inadequacy, 
towards the interpretation and examination of Shaw’s philo- 
sophy of life. I am deeply in debt to many writers, literary, 
scientific and critical, a debt which .is deeper than appears 
from the footnotes. I would specially mention the name of 
Dr. S. C. Sen Gupta, whose guidance has been of invaluable 
help to me. I am greatly indebted to Principal M. A. 
Moghe, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., for giving me many constructive 
suggestions on biological questions. 


The index I owe to the kind assistance of my former - 
pupils Prof. M. Aiyub, M.A., and Dr. P. L. Joshi, M.A., Ph.D. 
I am much indebted to Mr. K. L. Mukhopadhyay for the care. 
with ‘which he has seen the book through the press. 


The quotations from Shaw’s works are from Constable 
and Company’s Standard Edition of the Works of Bernard 


Shaw. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


THE MAKING OF A PHILOSOPHER 


I 


George Bernard Shaw is a phenomenon. There is not 
a subject in which he has not had something to say— 
Philosophy, science, theology, economics, music, art, drama, 
novel, criticism, politics, education, health and what not. 
“His mind scintillates and startles with opinions but, as 
with a diamond, the central light does not shift”.! 

But this most talked of man of his time, has been most 
misunderstood or most variously understood. He was a 
very generous man, but a legend has grown up since his 
death that he was ungenerous and miserly. He was sur- 
prisingly modest and gentle, and yet his detractors call him 
arrogant and conceited. He was profoundly religious, but 
many people regarded him as a devil’s disciple. Tolstoy 
complained that Shaw treated life as a joke. Max Beerbohm 
caricatured him as an intellectual mountebank standing on 
his head and waving his legs about in the air. 

One reason why he is so misunderstood is that, besides 
being, in the words of Frank Harris, a champion anti, he is 
pro and counter in many things at the same time. He 
believed in Jesus and His teachings but not in the Christ 
and Christianity ; he is an evolutionist but he has vehemently 
attacked Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection; he is a 
republican but does not believe in modern democracy ; he is 
a scoffer of accepted creeds and yet himself essentially a 


mystic. 
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Shaw represented a small minority and was at his best 
when he was in the minority of one. A free thinker before 
he knew how to think, he was out to ‘knock sense into a 
young and foolish world’. There was no branch of life in 
which he did not shake men’s beliefs to the foundations. He 
wrote with the deliberate object of converting the world to 
his own opinions and spent most of his life in smashing 
romance: the romance of love, the romance of home, the 
romance of suffering and so on and so forth. Most people 
thought poverty as a part of the nature of things and looked 
upon charity as the noblest of virtues. Shaw has taught us 
to look upon poverty as a crime and charity as a parasite on” 
poverty and economic inequality. He lashed out at hypo- 
crites, God-mongers and members of the medical profession, 
and waged incessant war against oppression and injustice in 
every sphere of life. Everything that seemed to him to be 
an incubus on the human spirit was a target for his devastat- 
ing wit. All our cherished notions about morals and reli- 
gion provoked antagonism and in the early days of his 
campaigning he was denounced as a corrupter of society. 

Shaw found the world riddled with conventions and 
institutions which had outlived their utility, and he carried 
on a ceaseless crusade for a better and saner world. He had 
a passion for destruction, but he was a creative thinker too. 
Destruction precedes construction. He tried to destroy old 
ideas and effete institutions so that a new world might be 
created on the basis of scientific history. 

Great men do not follow the beaten track. Their out- 
look on life and the world, their thoughts, feelings and 
actions are different from those of the general flock. That 
is why the prophet gets only dubious homage from his con- 
temporaries. The future reveals the truth behind his 
Gere Beran Shay, who athe tomate nnd 
was regarded in ifterar: iia K: ana of his e 

rary circles as a writer without a serious 
moral purpose, a light hearted iconoclast, is today looked 
upon not only as a brilliant wit but also as a profound 
thinker who saw the truth and revealed it through ‘art which 
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in his opinion is the best vehicle of teaching. And it is felt, 
too, that behind all his brilliance and clowning, his peculiar 
dramatic technique, there is a good deal of well thought out 
philosophy which is illuminated by his devastating wit and 
his unconventional art. j 


II = 


The formative years of George Bernard Shaw were spent 
in adverse circumstances. In a letter to Ellen Terry, when 
he was over forty, he summed up his childhood in a pregnant 
sentence ; “Oh, a devil of a childhood, Ellen, rich only in 
dreams, frightful and loveless in realities.” 

The Shaws claim to have descended from Oliver 
Cromwell and Shakespeare’s Macduff. The Shaw blood was 
bourgeois blood. In the dim past the Shaws had lived a life 
of ease, comfort and security. But when Bernard Shaw was 
born the old traditions of the family, its fame and glory had 
dwindled to insignificance. Impecuniosity was chronic in 
the household. “I am tempted to say that it is the only sort 
of poverty that counts, short of the privations that make 
success impossible.’? 

His father George Carr Shaw, easy-going, good-natured, 
lacking competence both in service and business, was never 
able to make both ends meet. He was a teetotaller on prin- 
ciple and a heavy drinker by instinct. It may be pointed out 
here that this contradiction between reason and instinct is 
the theme of many of Shaw’s plays. Shaw has drawn many 
portraits of instinctive conduct, for the true basis of human 
character, according to him, lies in the depth of the 
instincts. As Douglas in The Irrational Knot says, 
‘instinct is better and truer than intellect.’ One wonders if 
the contrast between deep instinctive promptings and the 
relatively superficial dictates of idealism which is at the basis 
of many of Shaw’s portraits is not ultimately traceable to 
the example of his father who was a teetotaller on principle 


and toper by instinct ! 
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George Carr Shaw was amiable enough when sober but 
he lost his temper easily when drunk. This rendered him 
unwelcome at parties, even at those given by his relatives. 
That is why the Shaw-family proved embarrassing at gather- 
ings and was finally dropped socially. Of course, George 
Carr Shaw gradually reduced his teetotallism from theory to 
practice but the reform was too late to save the social situa- 
tion. The impression that his father’s tippling habits left on 
the plastic mind of young Shaw was very deep and it helped 
to make him a life-long teetotaller. 

George Carr Shaw was a man without any university 
education and his son never saw him ‘reading anything but 
the newspaper’. But he had read Sir Walter Scott and other 
popular classics and he always encouraged his son to do the 
same, to frequent the National Gallery, and to attend the 
theatre and the opera. And young Shaw haunted the Dublin 
National Gallery so often that at fifteen he formed a con- 
siderable acquaintance with Italian and Flemish painters and 
was able to recognise their work at sight. Here was the 
foundation of his career as a critic of art. < 

George Carr Shaw had an ungovernable comedic love of 
anti-climax, which enabled him to look not only at his own 
misfortune but alsc at conventional ideas as some of the 
funniest things of life; they were to him ‘as a jumping-off 
place for a plunge into laughter’. This sense of anti-climax 
he bequeathed to his son who used it with striking effect 
when he became a writer of comedy. Shaw maintains that 
he did not aim at anti-climax but that it occurs naturally in 
his writings3 

It will be evident that George Carr Shaw’s influence in 
shaping the career of his son was considerable. . “He was 
papa in the fullest sense always ; and the dynamic Lee got 
none of the affection Papa inspired”.4 The father made the 
Son a teetotaller, created his interest in art and literature, 
and transmitted to him his gift of anti-climax. 

Bernard Shaw’s mother, Lucinda Elizabeth was a lady 
more sinned against than sinning. After her mother’s 
death she was handed over to her aunt who, with ruthless 
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strictness, forced upon her all lady-like virtues and accom- 
plishments. To escape from a hostile father and a tyranni- 
cal aunt she married George Carr Shaw, an apparently harm- 
less gentleman of forty. She was twentytwo. 

Having neither taste nor talent for domesticity she left 
the household utterly neglected. Shaw’s father went from 
one drinking bout to another, and the disillusioned mother, 
herself tyrannically over trained, left her children all to 
educate themselves. As a boy Shaw was often taken out by 
his nursemaid who, instead of exercising him in the parks, 
made him acquainted with slums in course of her visits to 
hér friends. This experience left an indelible impression on 
his mind, instilling a ‘life-long hatred of poverty, and the 
devotion of all my [his] life to the task of exterminating the 
poor and rendering their resurrection for ever impossible’. 
Here was laid the foundation of the millionaire saint. 
Andrew Undershaft’s doctrine that ‘poverty is not the natural 
and proper punishment of vice but a social crime compared 
to which our sporadic murders and thefts are negligible.’ 


Cold and hard in her childhood, Lucinda Elizabeth 
became colder and harder after marrying a chronically 
impecunious husband. Shaw’s childhood was starved of 
affection and it left a deep and dark impression on his mind. 
Although he held his mother in affection and respect, he 
could not forget for a moment the miseries of his childhood. 
His denunciation of mothers in his plays is but a natural 
consequence of the bitter experience of his own miserable 
childhood and John Tanner’s outburst against mothers has its 
origin here.’ 

Lucinda Elizabeth’s salvation from an untenable domes- 
tic life came through music. George John Vandaleur Lee, 
a well-established music master in Dublin, discovered her 
mezzosoprano voice and trained it. The Shaws then 
removed from Synge Street to live with Lee in Hatch Street. 
This house was full of music and young Shaw took his part 
in all its feverish musical activities. Though he had no 
formal training whatever, he was steeped in music and could 
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sing and whistle from end to end leading works by famous 
musicians. Thus was Corno di Bassetto in the making. 

Lee’s influence on Shaw ran beyond the sphere of music. 
Lee was an iconoclast who challenged established beliefs 
and refused to conform to conventions. It was he who 
proved to Shaw that the world could be safely defied. 
“Without Lee,” says he, “I would have remained a 
barbarian.” , 

Shaw’s maternal uncle, Walter John Gurly, who had an 
inexhaustible fund of obscene anecdotes and unprintable 
limericks, frequently stayed with them. Young Shaw often 
listened to the conversations of Lee, Walter and his father, 
in which religion was often the subject of blasphemous jokes. 
This gave an early impetus to Bernard Shaw’s innate ten- 
dency to tilt at idols. 

A member of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Ireland 
by infant baptism, Shaw was brought up to be a good Pro- 
testant and in his childhood he was regularly sent to Sunday 
School and sang hymns and said prayers. He suffered this 
because his father’s respectability demanded it and not be- 
cause he was interested in the Protestant Church. But 
churchgoing was completely dropped in the family before he 
was ten. Although Bernard Shaw gave up churchgoing, he 
repeated the Lord’s prayer every night in bed. One summer 
evening while wandering over Dalkey Hill a doubt entered his 
mind as to why he repeated his prayer every night when he 
did not believe in it. Being thus hauled up by his intellec- 
tual conscience, he refrained from saying his prayers any 
more. This intellectual conscience which he later on 
described as moral passion in Man and Superman is dis- 
tinguished from traditional conscience by its destructiveness. 
With the birth of this moral passion Shaw became a refor- 
mer by temperament, and, like all reformers, an iconoclast ; 
he began mentally to shatter creeds and demolish idols. 

_ Meanwhile Shaw’s formal education had begun. After 
taking some lessons first from a governess and then from a 
clerical uncle, he attended four successive schools from the 
age of ten. He described these schools as ‘damnable boy 
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prisons’ and his years there were a sheer waste of time. The 
teachers being completely indifferent to the young learners, 
Shaw avoided school tasks by the simple method of never 
doing them and was soon given up as incorrigible. These 
boyhood experiences coloured his principles of education. 

At the end of his schooling he knew nothing of what 
the schools professed to teach ; but he was a highly educated 
boy all the same. He was far too busy educating himself 
out of school by reading every book he could lay hands on. 
Although he could not learn anything that did not interest 
him, his industry in matters which absorbed him was 
ammense. At home his parents were uncoercive and he was 
free from the hated restrictions of schools even when he 
was there. When good boys were learning their lessons 
from text books, he would acquire knowledge of art, music 
and literature. He was saturated with the works of Shakes- 
peare, Walter Scott, Bunyan, Shelley and Dickens, and his 
literary and aesthetic taste matured with phenomenal 
rapidity. This absolute freedom both at home and school 
enabied him to build up a capital that yielded good dividend 
for the rest of his life. 

As the family was getting poorer and poorer, Bernard 
Shaw was withdrawn from school and put to work as a 
junior clerk in a respectable firm of land agents in Dublin 
at eighteen shillings a month. The monotonous daily 
routine, the endless preoccupations with figures and forms 
and ledgers must have been disquieting to a boy of his tem- 
perament. But there was no alternative, for it was now 
beyond his father’s means to maintain the family since Lee 
had just cut off all connexion with them by going to London. 
Shaw’s father struggled ineffectually with bills and ledgers 
while his mother adroitly solved her financial problems by 
emigrating to London with her two daughters. The superio- 
rity of women over men in Shaw’s work sprang, according 
to MacNulty, from the spectacle of his father’s inefficiency 
in everything he did and his mother’s contempt for her 


husband. p 
Young Shaw continued clerking and made headway 
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inspite of himself. He did his duties so conscientiously and 
efficiently that his starting salary of eighteen shillings a 
month increased within four years to £80 a year. But he 
was far from happy, because he was a round peg in a square 
hole. What he most detested was his normal duty of collect- 
ing rent from tenants of a dozen slum houses in. Dodd’s Row 
-—an experience, by the way, without which he could not 
have written Widowers Houses. Shaw was not com- 
fortable in such a job, but it was socially respectable and he 
liked being among apprentices who were mostly university 
men. Here he could mix and argue freely and familiarly 
with young men fresh from Trinity College. He got the, 
opportunity of sharpening his wit against theirs and learn- 
ing how to hold his own in civilised discourse. In art, litera- 
ture and music he had almost always the best of the argu- 
ment. Thus he was enjoying awakening to a life far 
different from the one he had hitherto known. 

His heart, nevertheless, was not in business. He wanted 
to escape out of the routine and narrowness of the land 
agent’s office, but the business was fastening upon him with 
no intention of letting him go. He was not yet clearly cons- 
cious of his own value and destiny. Yet in March, 1876 he 
resigned the job he hated. 

Apparently there were two reasons why he threw up 
what appeared to be a comfortable berth. First, his 
employer, Charles Townshend, extracted from him a 
hesitant promise that he would refrain from religious con- 
troversy in office hours. Secondly, he was superseded by 
Townshend’s raw and inexperienced nephew. It is probable 
that Shaw was hurt by this curtailment of freedom of speech 
and his supersession, but of the real cause Shaw himself was 
unaware. The least ambitious of men, he never thought of 
himself as destined to become a philosopher and a dramatist. 
One day in the office the remark of one of the apprentices 
that every young boy thought that he was going to be a 
great Man gave him so perceptible a jar that he became 
conscious that that might be his own predicament. At this 
time he had no desire to be a writer but the desire must have 
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been there in his subconscious mind. As Ervine says, “He 
was unaware of a deeper cause of discontent : the desire to 
fulfil himself by authorship. Estate agency had no charm for 
him”. This secret longing of which he was at best only 
dimly conscious bore directly on his abandonment of office 
and ultimately of Dublin. 

All attempts of Mr. Townshend, including an offer of a 
substantial rise in his salary, to appease Shaw and to induce 
him to withdraw his resignation failed. Soon after this 
Shaw sailed for London to join his mother and sister. He 
thus desperately burnt his boats as the only way of escaping 
from Dublin which had become repulsive to him. 

When Shaw crossed the Irish Channel he had no resolu- 
tions or intentions. He left Ireland because he seemed to 
have no future there. The assertion of MacManus that ‘the 
youth must have been conscious of his own talents’ was 
refuted by Shaw himself. He had once a boyish ambition to 
become an opera singer or a painter but that was abandoned 
by now. Only the itch to write was there though he was 
not conscious of it. “As to conquering London I no more 
dreamt of such a possibility than the poorest Irish peasant- 
emigrant dreamt of conquering the United States.” But 
Ireland had given him something : his hatred of poverty, his 
sharp wit, his knowledge of music and painting, and a fair 
acquaintance with literature and drama, his comedic love of 
anti-climax, his realism, his unconventional ideas and his 
considerable business ability and experience. Secondly, Lee 
had taught him that the world could be safely defied. And it 
was under the stars over Dalkey Hill that he had renounced 
God, a renunciation that synchronised with the dawning of 
moral passion in him. This was the equipment with which 
a young Dubliner came to London and started what later on 
proved to be a career of world conquest. 


Ill 


Shaw fled Dublin with aversion and entered London 
without enthusiasm. His elder sister Agnes had died shortly 
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before his departure for London. His mother and his one 
surviving sister were eking out a living with difficulty—the 
former by teaching and the latter by singing. Shaw’s advent 
into such a household was disturbing to them both. His 
mother was indifferent to him, his sister antagonistic and he 
himself was mortally shy and diffident. 

Shaw was an incongruous stranger to London-society. 
As a young boy he had suffered from a sense of social isola- 
tion in Dublin because of his father’s tippling habits, but this 
attitude had come to an end with the advent of Lee into 
their house, and through music he enjoyed a tolerably good 
social life. But after the departure of Lee and especially ef 
his mother to London, his life with an impoverished miller 
afforded little scope for social amenities. Although he had a 
full intellectual life during the five years preceding his 
journey to London, his social solitude became almost unbear- 
able. He grew frightfully shy and utterly ignorant of social 
toutine. His shyness and sense of inferiority were a great 
hindrance in London-society. But he had many-sided 
intellectual and artistic aptitudes and also a burning moral 
passion. Such a man would not easily admit social 
inferiority of any sort. He overcame his shyness by com- 
mitting an outrage on his own nature; he assumed an air of 
authority in conversation and became bold and defiant even 
when he shivered in his shoes. Thus he created an artifi- 
cial personality and named it G. B. S. “G. B. S. is not a real 
person : he is a legend created by myself: a pose, a reputa- 
tion. The real Shaw is not a bit like him.” In the language 
of the stage he became a ‘character actor’. 
) Shaw never cared for the things which the word 
‘Society’ connotes. His ideas were original and his attitude 
Irreverent. Hither he was sane and the world was mad, or 
z was the world that was sane and he was mad. “He 
claimed to be and undoubtedly was a normal person, 
g traceable to the widespread 
the modern world.’6 Safe 
challenged current thought 
contradicted everybody and 
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everything and thus played a delightful game with the press 
and the public. He was first denounced by all as a mischief 
maker, and afterwards cheerfully forgiven as a privileged 
Trish lunatic. 

It must be admitted that it was a dangerous game he 
played. For he might have become all persona and less and 
less a real person. But he acted his part uncommonly well 
and at the same time retained intact his real personality. 
The real Shaw was aloof from the Press and the public. He 
lived his life in modest isolation, beyond the reach of gossip 
and scandal. He haunted the British Museum, studied 
economics and Blue Books, thought about philosophy and 
communed with the mighty dead. 

These two selves existed side by side upto the end of his 
life, but the artificial personality called G. B. S. was not all 
an advantage, for Shaw could not always keep the jester 
under control. In a moment of self-revelation he admitted 
that G. B. S. was ‘one of the most successful of my fictions, 
but getting a bit tiresome, I should think. G. B. S. bores me 
except when he is saying something that needs saying and 
can best be said in the G. B. S. manner. G. B. S. is a 
humbug.’ There were occasions when this mischievous imp 
obscured the serious purpose of Bernard Shaw. 


IV 


Shaw left Dublin with the resolve, which almost 
amounted to a vow, that he would not take any further com- 
mercial employment. He dodged every opening instinc- 
tively and became an ‘incorrigible Unemployable.’ But his 
sister Lucy, who was cold and unloving, gave him no peace ; 
she went to the extent of inciting her acquaintances to look 
down upon him as a sponger.’? His mother’s financial con- 
dition was desperate, and the money he had brought from 
Dublin, the savings of a frugal young man, was running out. 
The problem of a remunerative job became urgent. : - 

Lee, who at this time was a music critic to an unimpor- 
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tant weekly paper called “The Hornet”, engaged Shaw to 
-write the criticisms and take half the remuneration. This 
musical ‘ghosting’ came to an end when in October, 1877 the 
paper died. Shaw was again out of work. 

Shortly through the recommendation of his cousin 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey, who was also an authoress, Shaw was 
given a berth in the Way Leave Department of the Edison 
Telephone Company. Here his duty was to persuade people 
in the east end of London to allow the Company to put 
insulators and poles and derricks and the like on their roofs 
to carry the telephone line. When on 1 June, 1880 it was 
amalgamated with the Bell Telephone Company, Shaw was 
one of the few who were to be reinstated but he himself 
managed to get out of it. After working in this Company for 
seven and a half months, he once again recovered his 
‘destitute freedom’, and the only remunerative job he did for 
some time after this was counting votes in a by-election in 
Leyton, which brought him a few pounds. After leaving 
the Edison Company, Shaw never committed, except for this 
one occasion, ‘that sin against my nature’ by which he meant 
attempting to earn what might be called an honest living. 
He thus became ‘an ablebodied pauper’ and remained so until 
1885 when he earned plenty of money directly by his pen. 
From that year the phase of his penury was over. 

In 1879 Shaw had joined a debating society called the 
Zetetical Society. Here there was complete freedom politi- 
cal, religious and sexual. The members were votaries of 
John Stuart Mill, Charles Darwin, Malthus, Herbert Spencer, 
Huxley and Ingersoll. Shaw had never yet spoken in pub- 
lic. At the first meeting he attended he made his first pub- 
lic speech ʻin a condition of heart-breaking nervousness’. He 
was painfully self-conscious and felt certain that he had 
reat oe 5 ael There and then he rseolved to 
must either i M A ed every possible opportunity. He 
joined a large number e ae ti E ee ty re geo i. 
Sule aoet aod odoi cieties and addressed innumer- 

public meeti 
soon wore off and he becam ngs. His nervousness 
e the most spontaneous speaker 
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in the world. As is well known, the voice of the public 
speaker rings through most of his works. 

On 5 September, 1882 Shaw wandered into the 
Memorial Hall, Farrington Street and heard Henry George 
preaching Land Nationalisation and the Single Tax. Hitherto 
he had never studied social questions from the economic 
point of view. This lecture opened his eyes to the impor- 
tance of the economic roots of society. After reading 
George’s Progress and Poverty he attended a meeting of 
Hyndman’s Marxist Democratic Federation. Here he was 
pooh-poohed as a novice who had not read Marx’s Das 
Kapital. Off he went to the British Museum and read Das 
Kapital in French. It made him realise for the first time 
that he was a born Communist and Iconoclast. It changed 
the whole tenor of his life. “It converted him to socialism, 
turned him into a revolutionary writer, made him a political 
agitator, changed his outlook, directed his energy, influenced 
his art, gave him religion, and, as he claimed, made a man 
of him.”8 

Shaw now began to preach the gospel of Saint Marx on 
every possible occasion. He was on the look out for some 
organisation to work with for propagating his new faith. 
When he was on the point of joining Hyndman’s Social 
Democratic Federation, he discovered the existence of a 
newly founded Socialist Society called “The Fabian” and 
joined it on 5 September, 1884. The Society was then about 
eight months old. 


The Fabians had a somewhat other-wordly, ethical and 
mystical origin. Thomas Davidson founded the “Fellowship 
of the New Life”, the aim of which was the reconstruction of 
society in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 
From the loins of this Association sprang the Fabian Society, 
but it was not a socialist society at the outset. It was when 
its members realised that the desired reconstruction of society 
was possible only along socialist lines that they abandoned 
their ethical purpose and launched on a career of practical 
socialism. Here, incipiently, we have one of the basic 
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doctrines of Shavianism that morality is an offshoot of 
socio-economic conditions. 

Marx converted Shaw to Socialism but as time went on 
Shaw realised the unsoundness of Marx’s economic argu- 
ments and conclusions and helped to work out the distinctive- 
ly British brand of socialism known as Fabianism, which 
was largely instrumental in enabling English socialism to 
by-pass Marx. 

Fabianism was essentially a middle-class movement and 
many of its members were intellectual highbrows. Working 
in this group of brilliant men and women like Sidney Webb, 
Beatrice Webb, Sydney Olivier, Graham Wallas and Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Shaw began to develop his ideas on scientifi¢ 
socialism and the constant discussions and debates in this 
society helped to sharpen his dialectical skill. Another 
factor that played an important part in shaping the future 
of Shaw was his contact with William Archer, a Scot, two 
months younger than he. Archer not only established 
Shaw in London journalism but also directed his mind to 
drama. The idea of writing plays had never entered his mind 
until Archer proposed that they should collaborate in one. 

Archer and Shaw had met for the first time in the British 
Museum Reading Room in 1885. Soon they became fast 
friends. Archer took Shaw’s affairs in hand and trans- 
ferred part of his journalistic work to him, and it was 
through him that Shaw became book reviewer to the Pall 
Mall Gazette from May 1885 to August 1888 and art critic 
to The World from February 1886 to May 1889. He was 
soon established in London journalism and also began to 
make some money. His income from journalism in 1885 was 
£ 117. His impecuniosity was behind him for ever. 

When “The Star” was founded by T. P. O. Connor in 
1888, Shaw became its musical critic, and stayed on the stafl 
of this evening paper for two years, writing under the 
pseudonym of Corno di Bassetto. He resigned this post in 
1890 and became musical critic to “The World” where he 
remained until 1894. In January 1895 he accepted the post 
of dramatic critic at £ 6 a week from Frank Harris who had 
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just become editor of The Saturday Review, where his arti- 
cles made his initials G. B. S. famous throughout the theatri- 
cal world. Meanwhile he was earning a good income from 
the productions of his own plays, and it soon became unneces- 
sary to eke out his income by journalistic work. He resignea 
from The Saturday Review in May, 1898. 

Shaw ceased to hold any regular post in journalism 
from 1898. This year is also important in the life of Shaw 
for another event. On 1 June of this year he married Miss 
Charlotte Frances Payne Townshend. 

Shaw was a continent virgin until he was twenty-nine. 
But during his fourteen years’ stay in London before his 
niarriage he was emotionally entangled with a large number 
of women, though it is reasonable to assume that he was not 
carnally acquainted with many of them. He did not pursue 
women, he was pursued by them. It was difficult for the 
fair sex to withstand the Shavian charm. One notable victim 
was Mrs. Annie Besant whose proposal to live secretly with 
him as husband and wife was turned down by Shaw.? 

Although women were not of primary importance in his 
life, he philandered with his worshippers—and they were 
many—to get material for his plays. “Sexual experience 
seemed a natural appetite and its satisfaction a completion 
of human experience necessary for fully qualified author- 
ship.”10 Many of Shaw’s love scenes seem to have been 
founded on experience. The first act of The Philanderer 
is a transcript of something that actually occurred to him. 
Blanche Satrorius in Widowers’ Houses and Julia Craven 
in The Philanderer are modelled on Jenny Patterson who 
developed a kind of wild fascination for him. i 

These are the different forces—ancestral, environ- 
mental, religious, sociological etc. that helped to mould 
Shaw’s outlook on life. His apprenticeship was now over 
and the story of his life henceforth is to be found in his 
Plays. It is, therefore, needless to probe into further details 
of his career. Time has already been overshot, and we must 
return to the year 1879 to study his philosophy of life as 


revealed in his writings. 
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G. B. S. 90. Edited by S. Winsten, P. 180. 

Preface to Immaturity, P. vi. 

“Now I have never aimed consciously at anti-climax: it occurs 
naturally in my work. But there is no doubt some connection 
between my father's chuckling and the enjoyment produced in the 
theatre by my comedic methods”. (Sixteen Self-Sketches, P. 48). 
Ibid. P. 89. 

It may be pointed out here that Shaw was an affectionate son and 
looked after his mother till the last day of her life. “The single 
provision he permitted her (Charlotte) to make in regard to him- 
self was that if he should predecease her, she should make an 
allowance to his mother.” (Bernard Shaw: His Life. Work and 
Friends, by St. John Ervine, P. 369). 

Bernard Shaw, by A. C. Ward, P. 13. 

“Lucy, who had never been congenial to him, and was to become 
less congenial as she grew older, steadily became more and more 
antagonistic to him, to the extent that she finally besought her 
mother to turn him out of the house unless he sought a 
remunerative job........ Incited by her, ‘people wondered at 
my heartlessness .......’.” (Bernard Shaw: His Life, Work and 
Friends, by St. John Ervine, P. 59). 

G. B. S—A Full Length Portrait. by Hesketh Pearson, PP| 51-2. 
“As her (Annie Besant’s) husband was alive and she could not 
marry, she drew up a contract setting forth the terms on which 
they were to live together as man and wife, and presented it to 
him (Shaw) for signature. He read it. ‘Good God!’ he exclaimed 
‘this is worse than all the vows of all the churches on earth. I 
had rather be legally married to you ten times over. (G. B, S.—A 
Full Length Portrait, by Hesketh Pearson, P. 93.) 

Sixteen Self-Sketches, P. 113. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE NOVELS : SHAW KNEW IT ALL ALONG 
I 


While leaving Dublin Shaw seems never to have thought 
of achieving eminence as a writer. But there was a sub- 
conscious urge for literary expression even from his child- 
food. As a boy he scribbled many short stories and other 
pieces and submitted reams of manuscripts to various periodi- 
cals, none of which appeared in print. Throughout his career 
in office he kept up an almost daily letter-writing duel with 
an old school-boy companion named Edward McNulty, later 
the author of three novels about Irish life. Their letters, 
which were of a highly romantic order, were illustrated with 
crude drawing and enlivened by burlesque dramas. This out- 
let for his intellectual activities was very attractive to him 
and it also worked off his incipient literary energy. They 
had agreed to destroy the letters and none seems to have 
survived. 

When in 1875 two American evangelists, Moody and 
Sankey visited Dublin, Bernard Shaw, who took a profound 
interest in religious movements and controversies, wrote a 
letter which was published on 3 April, 1875. Here he lodged 
a reasoned protest against revivalism, partly anticipating his 
later onslaught on sentimental Christianity in the preface to 
Androcles and the Lion. In this letter we get little ideas 
of the religion of the Life Force and he practically declared 
himself an atheist here. But the letter is important from 
another point of view, for, according to St. John Ervine, ‘in 
it he sounded the aristocratic and anti-democratic note whieh 
is to be heard in all his work’! St. John Ervine’s)fuxther 
argument that ‘substantially he was the same person pyhen 
he died at ninety-four that he had been when, met yetsnine. 
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teen, he wrote to Public Opinion’,is open to objection, for in 
this epistle there is reference neither to socialism nor to Crea- 
tive Evolution, the two pillars of Shavian Philosophy, but the 
letter is revealing because it shows Shaw’s interest in religion 
and his anti-sentimental bias. 

In London Shaw found that he must do something or 
perish. Having an irresistible urge towards literature, he 
soon began to write and made a man of himself instead of 
remaining a parasite on his mother. When he arrived in 
London in 1876, British drama was in a state of torpor. None 
of Ibsen’s social dramas had yet been written ; and Pinero 
and Henry Arthur Jones had not yet become known. The 
literary form then in vogue was the novel, and Shaw, though 
anti-Victorian by temperament, settled down to write novels 
in the Victorian fashion. 

Why Shaw selected novel writing it is difficult to say. In 
the words of A. C. Ward, ‘however unsuitable a form the 
novel might be for Shaw, no other creative prose medium 
suggested itself at that time to a young man who intended 
to live by writing’2 Shaw is reported to have said to S. 
Winsten? that to attend a Fabian meeting one day he had 
arrived at Hampstead Library twenty minutes before the 
scheduled time. He took down a novel by George Eliot and 
thought that he could write like her. This explanation seems 
to have been reported very carelessly, for all the five novels 
of Shaw had been written before the Fabian Society was 
born. 

In the face of grave opposition from his mother and 
sister he filled five pages daily, rain or shine, and in five years, 
from 1879 to 1883 he finished five novels: Immaturity 
(1879), The Irrational Knot (1880), Love Among the Artists 
(1881), Cashel Byron’s Profession (1882) and An Unsocial 
Socialist (1883). 

Shaw’s novels have not been favourably received by the 
critics. Shaw himself describes them as the novels of his 
“nonage”. Frank Harris considers them ‘duller than neg- 
lected pewter’. Joseph McCabe discerns in them clearer evi- 

‘dence of dramatic talent than of a gift for novel writing. In 
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the opinion of Dr. S. C. Sengupta they ‘are remembered only 
because they are the work of a great dramatist, and not be- 
cause they are masterpieces by themselves’. George Meredith 
dismissed Immaturity with a curt remark “No”. Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton, who feels that G. B. S. had the making of a fine 
novelist, looks upon these novels as total failures. 

Most of these critics have looked at the Shavian novels 
from the point of view of art. And it is true that they give 
a poor idea of Shaw’s artistic workmanship and considered 
aesthetically, they are, indeed, not of much value. But the 
purpose of the present study is to enquire into Shaw’s philo- 
sophy of life and from this point of view a study of the novels 
may be both interesting and illuminating. 

The literature of one’s youth is a revelation in a way 
that no masterpieces can ever be. In these novels there is a 
store of material which forms the nucleus of Shavian philo- 
sophy. His unconventional outlook on life and the world 
shows itself in bold relief against his immature craftsman- 
ship. His particular vision of the world and his way of think- 
ing during this period did not change when he settled down 
to write plays. Shaw used the novels as a medium for the 
expression of his ideas but these ideas were yet only in an 
inchoate form and they were not organised until he left the 
novel for drama but it is interesting that the ideological 
substance of the plays which brought him world celebrity 
is the same as that of the novels which no publisher would 
accept. Goethe realised in old age that ‘he had known it all 
from the beginning’. Similarly, it may be said that the 
creed which Shaw preached when he was in his nineties was 
substantially the same creed that was reflected in the novels 
he had written when he was not even thirty. 


II 


Archer declared that ‘Shaw’s plays reek with sex’. 
Indeed, Shaw was preoccupied with the subject of sex from 
the very beginning of his career as a writer. In a letter to 
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Frank Harris he wrote that the five novels which he wrote 
before he had a concrete love affair ‘show much more 
knowledge of sex than most people seem to acquire after 
bringing up a family of fifteen’. The first thing to notice 
about Shaw’s treatment of sex is that he has not idealised 
woman as many other writers, great and small, have done. 
For him a woman is neither an angel nor a drudge but just 
the female of the human species. His women are generally 
unattractive as heroines but they are full of life as women. 
Harriet Russell is ‘a very headstrong, ungovernable girl’ 
walking ‘with the grace of a lioness’ instead of walking ‘like 
parrots’. Mary Sutherland is accused by Mrs. Beatty, of 
‘striding like a man’ and she was once taken to task by 
Colonel Beatty for walking ‘like a horse’ instead of walking 
‘like a cow’. She is thought by some to be ‘strikingly hand- 
some’ while others consider her ‘strikingly ugly’. Possibly 
Shaw wants to suggest that woman’s beauty is mostly man’s 
fiction. When Agatha Wylie ascends the staircase or comes 
down, the whole house is shaken. Shavian women, from the 
very beginning, are marked not only by physical prowess but 
also by a spirit of revolt against the prevailing conception of 
womanly gracefulness and delicacy. 

In Shaw’s works women, who are the agents of the Life 
Force, are animated by an irresistible impulse to perpetuate 
the species. Shaw’s emphasis on this maternal instinct of 
women in his later writings is foreshadowed in the novels. 
“It is a priceless trial to be a mother. It is a royal com- 
pensation for having been born a woman”, says Cashel 
Byron’s mother. Marian repeatedly wishes that she ‘had 
the good fortune to be a mother’. One of the reasons why she 
is so miserable in the company of Conolly is that he has failed 
to fertilise her. Lydia Carew frankly avows that ‘even a 
phoenix must marry some one in order that she may hand on 
her torch to her children.’ 

The maternal instinct of Shavian women being so pre- 
dominant, it is they who take the initiative in sex-affairs, 
The theme of the pursuit of men by women, which bulks so 
large in Shaw’s later work, is set out in „the novels, and 
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Isabella Woodward, Madge Brailsford, Lydia Carew, Agatha 
Wylie and Gertrude Lindsay may be called the forerunners 
of Ann Whitefield. 

It is also interesting that the theme of marriage figures 
prominently in these early novels. Marriage is an institu- 
tion which has the sanction of religion and society ; it is a 
sacrament which men and women must enter if they are to 
bring forth children and yet remain respectable. But though 
marriage is respectable, it is not rational and no one has done 
more to expose its hollowness than Shaw. It is interesting 
that Shaw’s views on marriage which are partly anarchical 
and paradoxical are reflected in his novels. The title of his 
second novel, The Irrational Knot is itself an indication of 
his preoccupation with the subject of marriage and his 
anarchical views on it. In Immaturity Jim Vesey, a sixty- 
year-old landscape painter, narrates to Cyril Scott how he 
got tired of his wife and ultimately separated from her. His 
unsuccessful marriage, in the words of A. C. Ward, ‘provides 
a cautionary tale’. 

The Irrational Knot, the principal theme of which is 
the union of the sexes, exposes the hollowness and irrationa- 
lity of the marital tie. The marriage between Conolly and 
Marian Lind proves to be an utter failure. Belonging, as 
they do, to different social spheres, they have nothing in com- 
mon. Conolly not only treats Marian in a heartlessly analy- 
tic way but also fails to fertilise her. To compel such a 
couple to live together inspite of so much incompatibility is 
inhuman and such a knot is irrational. 

Shaw’s advocacy of easy divorce as a remedy for marital 
disharmony in the preface to Getting Married is anti- 
cipated in The Irrational Knot While living with Sholto 
Douglas in America, Marian in a letter to Mi McAni 
refers to ‘one unspeakable blessing in American 
easy to obtain a divorce. One can get free 
ing everything except bare existence. I do- not care wha’ 
anybody may argue to the contrary, our marriage laws aré 
shameful’. Conolly, a democrat of American lineage, is wi 
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but they are too healthy and too much taken up with their 
o¢eupations to bother about happiness.” Captain Shotover 
dreaded happiness all his life but now, when he is too old to 
keep his senses without rum, he feels nothing but ‘accursed 
happiness’—‘the happiness that comes as life goes, the happi- 
ness of yielding and dreaming instead of resisting and doing, 
the sweetness-of the fruit that is going rotten’. As one of 
Shaw’s philosophers, he tells Mrs. Hushabye that ‘happiness 
is no good. You can be happy when you are only half alive. 
I am happier now I-am half dead than ever I was in my 
prime. But there is no blessing on my happiness’. All that 
clearly emerges is that not only has happiness no connexion 
with quality but it is often degrading. Shaw is a believer in 
Creative Evolution, and his principal objection to happiness 
is that it is absolutely unconnected with the evolutionary 
appetite and that its pursuit impedes the evolution of the 
race. But although’ he repudiates happiness as a thing of no 
account in’ human life, in Too True To Be Good he with 
doubtful consistency wants to “plead for a science of happi- 
ness to cure us of the miserable delusion that we can achieve 
it by becoming richer than our neighbours.” 


TRN 


III 


The family ideal, according to Shaw, is ‘a nuisance and a 
humbug’. Parents and children, in his works, appear to be 
naturally incompatible, unable to live together for any length 
of time. They generally confront each other as two classes 
in which all the powers are on the side of the former. There 
are some parents who set themselves to break the ‘stubborn 
spirit’ of the young ‘with ruthlessness ofi Grand Inquisitors’. 
And children, having been denied their rights and liberties, 
have a tendency to run away from them. Born free with 
naive feelings, they find it difficult to accommodate them- 
selves to the fetters of the family and react violently against 
control of any sort. On the other hand, there are parents 
who are very indulgent towards their children; yet their 
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children are antagonistic to them. The obvious conclusion 
is that youth and age cannot see eye to eye with each other. 
Any attempt, therefore, to compel parents and children to live 
together is bound to end in bitter consequences. This is one 
of the reasons why Shaw attacks the institution of the 
family. 

This natural revolt of children against parents is well 
illustrated in the novels. Robert Smith in IJmmaturity 
‘secretly hated the solemn humbug my [his] parents used to 
pour forth on me [him], when they were seized with an attack 
of duty’, In The Irrational Knot Elinor McQuinch has 
similar sentiments towards her parents. “What can you 
expect from a father but hostility ?” she tells Marian. Her 
father spared no pains to make her miserable ; she has learnt 
from experience that ‘though parental love is an imposition, 
parental authority is a fact’. She would be glad if Marian 
would lacerate her father’s heart for opposing her marriage 
to Conolly. 

Filial resentment is still better illustrated in Love 
Among The Artists. Adrian Herbert and his mother are so 
different in their dispositions that neither can sympathise 
with the other. Adrian even wishes he were ‘wholly an 
orphan’. Madge Brailsford’s attitude is more strident still. 
She feels fitted for the profession of the stage and insists on 
her right to order her own life. When her father, an 
extremely hot-tempered man, makes every effort to curb this 
desire of hers, she rebels against his authority and disgraces 
the family by running away from home. Her father captures 
her, takes away her purse, and makes a prisoner of her. She 
has now ‘nothing but disappointment and misery to reflect 
about’, but she says that she has no reason to be repentant. 
Again, she runs away from home and, after a long novitiate, 
gains considerable fame on the stage. The episode of Madge 
Brailsford and her father has little connexion with the main 
story of the novel, and it seems to have been introduced only 
to illustrate the tyranny of parental authority. 

In Cashel Byron’s Profession we come across filial 
revolt when the mother is indulgent and affectionate. Cashel’s 
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mother of a child whose father is Sholto Douglas. Or, he will 
divorce her if she so desires. “I am free,” he says. “I can 
divorce you if you please : if I live with you again it will be 
my own choice. You are free too... .” Shaw evidently sug- 
gests that divorce should be granted if any one of the two 
parties merely desires it. 

Shaw’s ultimate aim, however, is to abolish the institu- 
tion of marriage. As early as 1879, when he wrote his first 
novel, he perceived, as Vesey says, ‘that marriage is an 
unnatural institution’. In The Irrational Knot Nelly 
McQuinch, a rebel and a would be novelist, tells Marian that 
she does not mean ever to be married. She would rather 
die than sell herself to a man. She is the forerunner of Miss 
Lesbia Grantham in Getting Married. As Shaw’s raisonneur, 
she announces: “Marriage is a mistake”. 

According to Shaw, the child is the sole end of marriage. 
But he is not interested merely in the continuation of the 
human race; he wants also to improve its quality. It was 
in 1903, when he wrote Man and Superman that he pro- 
claimed his view that in selective breeding or ‘eugenics’ lies 
all hope of the future mankind. But his mind was moving 
along that groove from the very outset of his career as a 
writer. In Immaturity Jim Vesey tells Cyril Scott “........ 
marry the woman who will bring you the finest children, 
and who will be the best mother to them ; and you will never 
find out that you might have done better by choosing 
elsewhere.” 

The theme of eugenics is set out, by direct assertion, in 
Cashel Byron’s Profession. Lydia Carew, who has been 
brought up as a bluestocking by her wealthy and intellectual 
father, and Cashel Byron, the champion pugilist of Australia 
and the United States, are impulsively drawn towards each 
other although their social environments are antipathetic. 
Fascinated against her will by this handsome, virile young 
man, whom she describes as ‘a pagan god, assured of eternal 
youth’, Lydia overcomes every obstacle that stands in the way 
of their union and describes her marriage as ‘a plain proposi- 
tion in eugenics’. The children born of their union are both 
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healthy and intelligent. Shaw, who says that their ‘marriage 
proved a happy one’, evidently suggests that for domestic 
bliss and for the betterment of the race marriage should be 
based on natural sexual selection. 

It may be pointed out here that Shaw has not been very 
consistent in his concept of happiness. At the beginning of 
his career he looked upon happiness as an essential element 
for betterment. He speaks of the marriage of Cashel and 
Lydia as ‘a happy one’, and in the first edition of Quintessence 
of Ibsenism he says: “Conduct must justify itself by its 
effect upon happiness”. He wanted his plays to be printed: 
as well as acted ‘for the unhappy prisoners of the home’. The 
importance of happiness and the necessity of the removal of 
unhappiness thus occupied Shaw’s attention. But soon he 
chucked happiness as a sentimental commodity which, as 
John Tanner says in the Revolutionist’s Handbook, ‘never’ 
matters to Nature’. Charteris, who philanders only for the 
sake of enjoying ‘some hours of exquisite happiness’, isan 
object of contempt for Shaw.. Marchbanks in- Candida 
openly repudiates happiness and thus anticipates Shaw’s 
philosophy of evolution which cares for betterment and 
leaves happiness to take care of itself. Candida by choosing 
to remain with her husband chooses to live in happiness with- 
out nobility, and the poet, who flies into the dark night, 
chooses a life of nobility without happiness. Shaw finds 
fault with the American Constitution which specifies the 
pursuit of happiness as a natural right, because ‘the pursuit 
of happiness is the nearest way to frustration and suicide, 
happiness being a by-product of beneficial activity and com- 
fortable circumstances’.» People can be happy in their 
degradation as their betters are in their exaltation. In the 
Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism 
Shaw tells us, “A drunken man is happier than a sober one : 
that is why unhappy people take to drink. ‘There are drugs 
that will make you ecstatically happy while ruining your 
body and soul. It is our quality that matters : take care of 
that, and our happiness will take care of itself. People of 
the right sort are never easy until they get things straight ; 
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mother is all anxiety for the welfare of his son; she works 
hard to pay Dr. Moncrief one hundred and twenty pounds 
for him. But the son has no regard for her. “She is as mean 
as she can be... . I tell you, Gully, I hate my mother”. He 
has not seen her for years, and he does not care if he never 
sees her. This is the Cashel of the novel. In the play 
Admirable Bashville he is even more bitter against his 
mother. “Two things I hate, my duty and my mother”. A 
broken hearted mother’s grief melts the hearts of all but 
Cashel surrenders to the police because ‘there are no mothers 
there’. He dreams of ‘an orphaned world’ when man shall 
‘upon his fellow look reckless of consanguinity.’ There is 
no mistaking Shaw’s meaning. What we call happy domesti- 
city or the sacred tie of family relationship is based on an 
illusion. A home is a prison and it matters little whether 
the parents are as tyrannical as Madge Brailsford’s father or 
indulgent like Cashel Byron’s mother. 


IV 


The novels, although they are called works of nonage, 
reflect all aspects of Shaw’s thought, and in them we have 
clear glimpses of the socialism which he was to preach so 
effectively in his plays in his maturity. He was on the way 
to Socialism even before he joined any political party. His 
belief that inequality of income, by cutting humanity into 
small cliques, dangerously restricts sexual selection, is 
implicit in Immaturity, Harriet Russel, a self-supporting 
dressmaker, is attracted to Cyril Scott, an artist, but she is 
intensely conscious of the social inequality existing between 
them. Fearing that a marriage between a dressmaker and 
an artist of high social standing may not be possible, she does 
not allow her emotion to get the better of her prudence. To 
the proposal of Scott she says, “You should remember the 
difference in our positions, Mr. Scott.” “Have you considered”, 
she asks later, “that if you marry a dressmaker, your friends, 
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whether you like it or not, will say that you have married 
beneath you?” Ultimately when she consents to become 
his wife, she lays down two conditions, one of which is ‘that 
while I undertake to consider what is due to your position as 
far as I can, you will not expect me to behave badly to such 
of my friends as are not ladies nor gentlemen.’ Although 
their marriage proves to be a successful one, the implication 
of the conversation between them is that the difference in 
social positions is a barrier to sexual selection and that the 
marriage between two persons of different social ranks is 
likely to prove inharmonious. Incipiently this is a plea for 
the abolition of distinction between one class and another. 
What is implicit in Immaturity is clearly expressed in 
The Irrational Knot. Marian Lind, the flower of the 
aristocratic society of London, feels a natural attraction for 
Conolly who, in the opinion of Lady Carbury, ‘was sprung 
from the dregs of the people’. But her father and brother 
have set their faces against her marrying a member of the 
proletariat, however skilfull he may be in his handicraft, and 
they are bent on saving her from disgracing herself by follow- 
ing her ‘headstrong inclinations’. Despite vehement oppo- 
sition on the ground of social position she marries Conolly, 
but having been fed on unreality in the aristocratic society 
from her very childhood, she is unhappy in the company 
of the hardest of all realities, the workman. Ultimately she 
unties the irrational knot by running away to America with 
Sholto Douglas. Obviously Shaw’s intention is to suggest 
that inequality of income, which makes differences of man- 
ners and habits, dangerously restricts choice in marriage. 
It will be evident from our discussion that Shaw had 
already perceived that a society which sets up barriers bet- 
ween the classes, thus segregating the sexes, is essentially 
unsocial. The reading of Das Kapital convinced him be- 
yond any doubt that it was Capitalism which produced these 
social inequalities. Intoxicated with the doctrines of Marx, 
he ‘resolved to produce a novel which should be a gigantic 
grapple with the whole social problem’. And he wrote An 
Unsocial Socialist which ‘is, according to my [his] original 
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design, only the first chapter of a vast work depicting capi- 
talist society in dissolution, with its downfall as the final 
grand catastrophe’. 

In this novel Sidney Trefusis, son of a Captain of indus- 
try, has discovered the wicked origin of the vast wealth he 
has inherited from his father and of that of all his class. 
He tells his wife that ‘modern English polite society, my 
native sphere, seems to me as corrupt as consciousness of 
culture and absence of honesty can make ıt? This society, 
he adds, ‘cares for nothing but the lion’s share of the wealth 
wrung by threat of starvation from the hands of the classes 
that create it’. He is revolted because he has realised. that 
he is a part of this machinery of exploitation. He, there- 
fore, resolves to devote himself to the task of forming ‘a vast 
international association of men pledged to share the pro- 
duce of the work justly; to yield not a farthing—charity 
apart—to any full growm and able-bodied idler or malingerer, 
and to treat as vermin in the commonwealth persons attempt- 
ing to get more than their share of wealth or give less than 
their share of work’. 

After the death of his wife, from whom he had fled to 
liberate the Manchester labourers who were his father’s 
slaves, he gives up his role of workman, abandons his idea 
of forming an international organisation of labourers and 
occupies himself partly in working out a scheme for re- 
organisation of industry and partly in attacking his own 
class. He attacks the ‘laissez faire’ capitalism represented 
by his father and vehemently asserts that ‘in economics all 
roads lead to socialism’. 

In the character of Sidney Trefusis Shaw for the first 
time makes a direct attack on Capitalism and advocates 
Socialism not only as the foundation of morals but also as 
Civilization’s only hope. But the socialism of Sidney Tre- 
fusis is an unsocial kind of socialism, for he is more a pro- 
pagandist than an active worker, and although he crams into 
his talk the main conclusions of the first volume of Das 
Kapital, he is more a sentimental than a scientific socialist, 
and his actions, therefore, are often contradictory and some- 
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times comical. He gets rid of his wife, who offers to share 
his work, then philanders with some girls at Alton College 
masquerading as a workman, induces Gertrude Lindsay, 
who has become an extreme advocate of Socialism, to marry 
Erskine, a romantic writer of verse dramas, himself marries 
Agatha Wylie who has not the least interest in his socialistic 
ideas and settles in London proposing no more ‘to interfere 
with the slowly grinding mill of Evolution’. He attacks 
Capitalism and convicts society of sin; he is outside his 
own class which exploits the workers but he is also outside 
the working class because it does not know how to amelio- 
rate its condition by revolutionary methods. Thus, in the 
ultimate analysis, he is found to be an unsocial socialist. 


Vv 


Shaw was deeply interested in art and artists from his 
childhood and he kept up this interest throughout his life. 
As time went on, some of his views, as expressed in the 
novels, altered considerably but many of his mature ideas 
are found here in a germinal form. Of all the novels Love 
Among The Artists is the most important as revealing 
Shaw’s early conception of art and artists. Here he draws 
a contrast between the true artists and the pseudo-artists 
with a view to ‘illustrating the difference between enthu- 
siasm for fine arts, which people gather by reading about 
them, and the genuine artistic faculty which cannot help 
creating, interpreting or at least unaffectedly enjoying music 
and pictures’. The other four novels contain plenty of 
references to fine arts, which besides showing the author’s 
interest in the subject, throw some light on his views on it 
at that stage of life. 

All his life Shaw was a great enemy of impostors and 
charlatans, whose number in artistic profession, as indeed 
in every other profession, far surpasses the number of 
genuine masters or enthusiasts. Naturally with his gift for 
satire he wanted to pour ridicule and scorn upon the army 
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of pseudo-artists who do not know that they are mere dab- 
blers ‘in the subject they profess. In Immaturity Mr. 
Halket' Grosvenor, a meddler in text books on art, is con- 
demned by his own work. He had taken lessons in all 
branches “of art from almost every distinguished artist in 
Europe, but his ‘Jacob’s ladder’, painted at twenty, created 
such a mirth that he gave up painting for ever. ‘He felt the 
sarcasm on his powers as a musician and painter very 
keenly ; and this was so well understood that he seldom 
suffered from them’. Cyril Scott, another such meddler in 
art, was denounced by the majority of the picture makers 
‘as a puppy, a charlatan’ and ‘he withered beneath sarcasm, 
a sort of attacketo which his school was peculiarly exposed’. 
Suffering from parental tyranny, Isabella Woodward ‘sought 
for solace in enthusiasm for art, in stimulating which she 
for the first time found an easy and pleasant occupation’, A 
mere dabbler in art, she is discouraged by an intense con- 
sciousness that the more she strives, the further off appears 
the goal she aims at, that she produces ‘such impertinent 
daubs’, that the empty compliments she receives from other 
artists only humiliate her. Adrian Herbert in Love Among 
The Artists and Sir Charles Brandon and Chichester Er- 
skine in An Unsocial Socialist are other examples of pseu- 
do-artists whose enthusiasm is amateurish and whose devo- 
tion is half-hearted. Art demands the utmost devotion ; it 
takes a man all his life. 

Shaw’s positive ideas on art can be gleaned from his 
portraiture of Owen Jack, a true artist and a refreshing 
contrast to the dabblers mentioned above. He lives only for 
his art. When Madge Brailsford tries to start a love-affair 
with him, he tells her about two kinds of art: “Well, there 
is an art that is inspired by nothing but a passion for sham- 
ming ; and that is yours, so far. There is an art which is 
inspired by a passion for beauty, but only in men who can 
never associate beauty with a lie. That is my art. Master 
that and you will be able to make true love. At present 
you only know how to make scenes, which is too common 
an accomplishment to interest me.” Here Shaw evidently 
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lays stress on art as an expression of beauty—art indepen- 
dent of morality. Aurelie, another true artist and another 
mouthpiece of Shaw’s own ideas, upholds the same artistic 
creed. She prefers music to love and blames Adrian for 
caring so much for love. Adrian knows that she is a per- 
fect artist. “Yet if you spoke of her being a moral teacher 
with a great gift and great trust, she would not understand 
you ....,” he tells Marian. Here again we find the same 
dissociation of art from ethics. In the eighties Shaw be- 
lieved in art, pure and simple—‘Art for Art’s sake’, and we 

_ are far off yet from the time when he would look upon art 
as an instrument of propaganda and as the only effective 
means of education besides whipping. “For art’s sake 
alone”, he says later, “I would not face the toil of writing 
a single sentence.”? 

In the novels there are only two true artists, both in 
Love Among the Artists, Owen Jack, a musical composer 
and Aurelie Szczmplica, the Polish pianist. It is in these 
two characters that we get Shaw’s early conception of the 
artist—a conception that did not pass through any process 
of development in the plays. In the whole range of his, 
dramatic career Shaw only portrays two artists—Dubedat in 
The Doctors Dilemma and Kneller in In Good King 
Charles’s Golden Days but, although attractively portrayed, 
they are not the principal characters in the plays in which 
they occur. Dubedat creates a dilemma for a doctor but he 
has no problem of his own. Kneller is portrayed as a type 
of the artistic temperament as contrasted with the scientific 
temperament represented by Newton and the religious 
temperament represented by George Fox. When Shaw 
speaks of an artist, he generally thinks of him as a man 
rather than as a woman. Although he refers, in the Epistle 
Dedicatory to Arthur Bingham Walkey, to the possibility of 
an artist being a woman, Aurelie is the only artist woman 
in all his works. 

The theme of the possible struggle between the artist 
man and the mother woman has been elaborately set out in 
Man and Superman. “Vitality in a woman”, says Tanner, 
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“is a blind fury of creation.” She is ruthless in her deter- 
mination to create children. The artist also yearns to 
create—create impressive works of art, and “in the rage of 
that creation he is as ruthless as the woman”. The woman’s 
purpose is not her own but of the whole universe and she 
looks upon man as only an instrument of that purpose. The 
artist also is a man ‘selected by Nature to carry on the work 
of building up an intellectual consciousness of her own 
instinctive purpose’ and he is as unscrupulous in pursuing 
his ends as the woman is in pursuing hers. When these two 
impersonal and irresistible purposes meet ‘the clash is some- 
times tragic’. But Tanner is not an artist. Octavius has 
the artistic temperament but he is somewhat of a carica- 
ture and there is no clash between his artistic impulse and 
the creative urge in Ann which passes him by. It seems 
that Shaw draws a fuller picture of the artist in his novels 
than in his plays. In the novels Shaw not only shows the 
internecine struggle between the artist man and the mother 
woman but shows also that the true artist is above slavery 
to amoristic sentiment. Owen Jack once temporarily loses 
his head and proposes to Mary Sutherland but when she is 
just making up her mind to accept him, he realises his 
mistake and says, “I have committed my last folly. Hence- 
forth I shall devote myself to the only mistress I am fitted 
for, Music.” Later he turns down the proposal of Madge 
Brailsford as if it were an insult to his self-respect and in 
a sombre mood walks away through the darkening streets, 
startling the passers-by with his angry mutterings. Aurelie 
has married Adrian but she is too devoted to her art to be 
a loving and obedient wife. She leaves her husband for 
long periods to undertake engagements abroad chaperoned 
by her mother. “What madness possessed me, an artist, to 
marry?” she laments. “Did I not know that it is ever 
the end of an artist’s career?” Both Jack and Aurelie are 
too intensely devoted to their art to be mindful of the call 
of the Life Force in so far as it is interested in the perpetu- 
ation of the species. 


Always straying ‘in all directions after secondary ideals’, 
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the true artist is indifferent to the common claims of life. 
Money, food, marriage, children are of no significance to 
him. He cares only for those things which rouse his deepest 
creative energies. He is ‘a sublime altruist in his disregard 
of himself, an atrocious egotist in his disregard of others’. 
These characteristics of the artist man are to be found in 
Owen Jack. He is utterly indifferent not only to women, 
as we have pointed out, but also to money, food and other 
comforts of life. He does not like ‘this money-making and 
society business.’ What he wants is not money but time 
to devote to his art and freedom from base people and base 
thoughts. The complete indifference with which he gives 
away all the money in his possession to help Madge Brails- 
ford to run away from her tyrannical father, is characteristic 
of his class. “I have”, says he, “starved out the first half 
of my life only: I will fight through the second half on 
the same condition.” 

When he is in possession of money, Owen Jack is pro- 
fusely generous, but when he is out of pocket, he has not 
the slightest scruple to exploit others, a characteristic shared 
by Louis Dubedat in The Doctors Dilemma. Dismissed 
by Mr. Sutherland, he walks straight into a room in Mrs. 
Sampson’s house and occupies it as if he owns the house. 
Far from paying any rent, he forces Mrs. Sampson to release 
his clothes, which he had pawned, out of her own money. 
“And the things I have to put up with him!” she exclaims. 

His one aim in life is to express in sound the beauty 
he has discovered so that ordinary men may have a vision 
of this beauty. It is this intense devotion to his art which 
makes him a social misfit. Oblivious of everything except 
his art, Jack ‘creates nothing but discord in real life.’ One 
wonders if the artist is one of Nature’s sports or whether 
he is a superior specimen of humanity, giving us a glimpse 
of the superman that will one day supersede man . 
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From our discussion of the novels it will be seen that 
most of the basic ideas of Shavian philosophy are present in 
them in a germinal form and so far as ideas about art and 
artists are concerned. it seems that Shaw did not as a thinker 
make any progress beyond the novels. Although the novels 
are deeply dyed in Shavian philosophy, he, as is wellknown, 
proved an utter failure as a novelist. He sent his novels to 
various publishers and collected about fifty or sixty refusals 
without a single acceptance. Nor are the publishers entirely 
to blame. Although the novels contain food for thought, the 
stories are seldom interestingly told and there is not one fully 
drawn character. Some of the characters like Owen Jack are 
arresting figures here and there but on the whole they fail 
to come off. One has only to compare him with Louis 
Dubedat and see the difference between an abstraction and a 
living portrait. It must, however, be admitted that if the 
novels failed, it was not for any lack of intellectual content. 
Here we have the substance of Shavianism though it is often 
obscured by an occasionally verbose style and by unexciting 
stories. 

In the preface to Immaturity Shaw ascribes his failure 
as a novelist to the antagonism raised by his hostility to 
respectable Victorian thought and society. But this explana- 
tion does not stand careful scrutiny, for the dramas, which 
have won him fame all the world over, are in this respect 
more offensive than the novels. The fact is that novel- 
writing was not his metier. Despite his hard apprenticeship 
and enormous industry he failed to master the craft of the 
novel. Far from acquiring any command over the art of 
novel-writing by practice, his skill gradually declined and he 
gave it up after writing An Unsocial Socialist which con- 
tains a few scornful references to this form of literature, 
clearly indicating his decision never ta attempt it again. And 
when he resumed the writing of stories after a period of 


critical journalism, he did so not as a novelist but as a 
playwright. 


7. 
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Bernard Shaw: His Life, Work and Friends, P. 52. 

In Everybody’s Political What’s What Shaw says, “I began, as all 
serious artist authors had to in the eighteen eighties, by writing 
novels (the theatre being dust and ashes) and actually produced 
five jejune samples in the genre”. (P. 188). 

Days With Bernard Shaw, by S. Winsten, P. 149. 

Later on Shaw changed this into: “Conduct must justify itself 
by its effect upon life.” 

Everybody’s Political What, P. 284. 

Sir Arthur in “On the Rocks” tells Aloysia that ‘the evolutionary 
appetite may be a guide developing the race; but it doesn’t care 
a rap for domestic happiness. I have known the most remark- 
able children come of the most dreadfully unsuitable and unhappy 
marriages.’ It may be pointed out that Shaw himself was born of 
a marriage between very incompatible parents, 

One of the maxims in The Revolutionists Handbook is: “The 
accidental function of marriage is the gratification of the amoris- 
tic sentiment of mankind,” (the essential function being the con- 
tinuance of the race). 

Epistle Dedicatory to Arthur Bingham Walkey, P.XXXIV 
(Man and Superman). 


CHAPTER THREE 


SEX, MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 


Shaw is ‘a specialist in immoral and heretical plays.’ 
According to him ‘a playwright who confines himself to 
popular plays—is like a blind man’s dog who goes wherever 
the blind man pulls him.’ He wrote with the deliberate 
object of forcing the public to reconsider its morals. “For 
art’s sake alone,” says he, “I would not face the toil of writ- 
ing a single line”. 

Shaw is the most unconventional of writers. It is in 
this sense that he considers himself a specialist in immoral 
and heretical plays. He understands life differently from the 
average man, and has, therefore, no respect for popular 
morality. He has no respect for popular morality for yet 
another reason. As a realist, he has penetrated behind its 
superficial garb into its foundations and discovered how 
hollow all these are. Society, according to him, is composed 
in the main of Philistines, a few idealists and a negligible 
minority, say one in a thousand, of realists. The Philistines 
are perfectly satisfied with the existing social order which 
has been handed down to them by their forefathers. The 
idealists mask facts; when they are dissatisfied with their 
lot they seek refuge in an imaginary world of romantic 
ideals ; they persuade themselves that the existing institu- 
tions are both natural and beautiful and then complain 
against themselves and the world for not being happy under 
these institutions. A realist like Shaw has nothing in com- 
na Boone or idealists. He is strong enough to 
Meanie nd he believes that future possibilities can 

ealised only by building our institutions on scientific his- 
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tory. The romantic idealist, who deceives himself by his 
faith in a world which does not exist, was castigated by 
Tbsen and that is why Shaw started his dramatic career by 
giving an exposition of Ibsenism. 

Shaw is absolutely unromantic and unsentimental, be- 
cause romanticism that is marked by an outburst of emotion, 
is alien to ‘genuinely scientific natural history’, and romantic 
sentiment is always centred on the wrong thing. He insists 
on recognising only real values and judges everybody and 
everything by this relentless standard. 

In his search for the essence of reality Shaw has torn to 
pieces the superficial garb of romance and respectability and 
lias found that our institutions are neither natural nor divine. 
They are jealously protected because they produce an illusion 
of progress. To him, they have no relation to reality and, 
therefore, should not be allowed to outlast their earthly 
utility. He has attacked them all root and branch and has 
himself been accused of immorality and heresy. 


II 


It has been pointed out in the second chapter that Shaw 
took keen interest in sexual relations of men and women and 
the institutions governing them from the very beginning of 
his literary career. In the earlier plays he does deal with 
romance and the nature of biological attraction between the 
sexes, but he does not develop his philosophy of sex. And 
these dramas also deal with much that is unconnected with 
the relations between the sexes. It is from this point of 
view that we may say that Man and Superman is his first 
serious drama of sex. Man and Superman is not merely 
a comedy but also a drama of sex, because here Shaw does 
not treat sex as an instinct that is gratified for the purpose 
of physical pleasure but as an instrument of evolution. Don 
Juan is no longer a libertine ; he is now ‘concerned for the 
future of the race instead of for the freedom of his own 
instincts’. But before discussing Shaw’s philosophy of Crea- 
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tive Evolution, it will be necessary for us to examine his 
views on the nature of the attraction that draws the two 
sexes ogether. 

The sex instinct, according to Shaw, is the most violent, 
most delusive, most transient, and most easily baffled of all 
Instincts. An instinct that is so violent and yet so tem- 
porary, an instinct that ‘clouds the reason and upsets the 
judgment more than all the other instincts put together’? does 
not require any intimacy for its consummation. The sexual 
relation between a man and a woman is not a personal rela- 
tion. “It can be irresistibly desired and rapturously executed 
between persons who could not endure one another for a day 
in any other relation.”3 The assumption that marriage 
establishes an intimate and personal relation between the 
husband and the wife is wrong. The sexual relation can 
exist between perfect strangers who have nothing in com- 
mon except their bodily homology and the reproductive 
appetite common to all living organisms. 

It is this discovery of the lack of connexion between sex 
relation and the sentiments associated with it which has 
made Shaw so daringly revolutionary and has, indeed, made 
the world reconsider its morals. Shaw has given us a new 
point of view from which to look at the world and set us on 
the road to a reconstruction of our social institutions and a 
‘transvaluation of our values’. If the sex instinct is, indeed, 
impersonal, all our moral ideas and all our social values 
which were based on the assumption that it is intimately 
personal must have been misconceived. 

Mrs. Warren's Profession, though not a sex drama, 
reveals one aspect of the instinct of sex. It shows that con- 
sanguinity, however close, does not count between strangers. 
Frank Gardner and Vivie Warren are attracted towards each 
other although they are half-brother and half-sister. But for 
the revelation of this fact by George Crofts, their mutual 
ae pisht have culminated in marriage and they would 
fe: Seana a hee to each other on account of 
BE ina Yy- In conceiving this episode Shaw was 

y infiuenced by Ibsen’s Ghosts in which Oswald 
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Alving and Regina Engstrand, who are half-brother and half- 
sister, are found in a similar situation. 

Shaw’s second play, “The Philanderer” is his first play 
to deal with sex and marriage. “Marriage”, according to 
Shaw, “is an institution which society has outgrown but not 
modified”. In the preface he says that in this play he has 
shown that advanced and progressive people are forced to 
evade the marriage law ,‘that worst of blundering abomina- 
tions’,.and satisfy their amorous desires in their own indepen- 
dent manner, but in the play he has failed to give a chear 
picture of marriage as an outmoded institution with its 
defective laws. Leonard Charteris, the philanderer, floun- 
ders between Mrs. Grace Tranfield, the new Woman, whom 
he wants to marry and who refuses to accept him as her 
husband, and Julia Craven who declines to give him up 
although he will not endure her as a wife. Charteris at last 
finds a solution of his problem in Dr. Paramore who marries 
Julia, but to the end of the play, he remains an incorrigible 
philanderer. It will be evident that of the three persons who 
make ‘grotesque sexual compacts’ it is only Grace Tranfield, 
a widow with experience of marriage, who realises how 
abominable the institution of marriage is. She loves 
Charteris but will not marry him, because marriage gives 
man a terrible advantage over woman. A genuine specimen 
of the New Woman, she is independent and self-reliant. She 
holds that ‘a woman belongs to herself and to nobody else’. 
To her, a man’s respect is more important than his love. 
Charteris is a trifler but he too realises that so long as society 
does not face facts, marriage will go on and so long as there 
is marriage there will be philandering. He admits that Mrs. 
Tranfield is right in her decision not to enter into a marital 
tie and yet he advises her to marry someone else, so that he 
car: go and philander with her. 

Julia Craven is modelled on Mrs. Jenny Patterson and 
Leonard Charteris is Shaw himself. Mrs. Patterson was a 
woman with a fiercely passionate nature. Through many a 
‘stormy intercourse’ she made Shaw aware how violent the 
sex instinct is. Shaw might have aimed at a portrayal of 
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the violent nature of the sex instinct through Julia Craven’s 
transports of jealousy and concupiscence. But it has not 
been made very clear whether her jealousy and tantrums are 
due to her ungovernable temper or her fiercely passionate 
nature. The violent nature of the sex instinct has only been 
hinted at but not clearly portrayed. 

Some critics’ are of the opinion that Julia Craven the 
termagant is an early sketch of Ann Whitefield. Shaw also 
says that she is a ‘huntress’. But where is her determina- 
tion to hunt? And who is the man marked down by her ? 
Dr. Paramore is no better than ‘Ricky-ticky-tavy’ but she 
marries him. She has a superabundance of vitality but she 
lacks determination because she has no fixity of purpose. 
And she has no fixity of purpose because she is unaware of 
the deeper instinct that endows a woman with a purpose 
greater than her own. In Julia Craven the instinct of sex is 
overlaid with sentimentality ; biological attraction is diluted 
with romance. Indeed, a comparison between Julia and Ann 
is suggestive in another way ; it oniy shows that Shaw has 
not yet clearly thought out his philosophy. He is still a 
comedian and, in his own words, comedy neither compro- 
mises nor reveals an author. Leonard Charteris is a rough 
and undeveloped sketch of John Tanner. He too is unaware 
of the true nature of the instinct which makes him a 
philanderer. He is not ‘concerned for the future of the race’ 
but is busy with philanderings so that he may enjoy ‘some 
hours of exquisite happiness’. It will be evident that the 
persons engaged in philandering are all unaware that they 
are only toying with what is the deadliest and most creative 
of all impulses, Grace Tranfield who has the most mature 
mind of them all sums up Shaw’s attitude when she says, 
“Never make a hero of a philanderer.” 

The Philanderer was written when there was an Ibsen 
craze throughout Europe. The second act is set in the Ibsen 
a for which every candidate has to be guaranteed not to 
Ea a pee and not to be manly if a male. It 
Feld: of eee ee ered that although Shaw first entered the 

a champion of Ibsen and not as a play- 
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wright, there is a basic difference between Shaw’s point of 
view and Ibsen’s. Ibsen is an individualist criticising social 
institutions so far as they hampered individual growth. Shaw, 
on the other hand, is a socialist with a conviction that indi- 
vidualism cannot bring about fundamental changes in society. 
This is the reason why he always urged his friends, who con- 
sulted him about entering into illicit unions, on no account 
to compromise themselves without the protection and status 
of a legal marriage. He is a revolutionary without being an 
anarchist. Despite this profound difference between Ibsen 
and Shaw, they are kindred spirits. Both are in revolt 
against authority and neither believes in the permanent 
validity of human institutions. Ibsen is an enemy of Ideals 
and Shaw, although no champion of individual anarchism, is 
full of sympathy for characters like Nora who break away 
from the tyranny of irrational social institutions. But Shaw 
had no respect for sham Ibsenites who in the name of 
“newness” want only to gratify their own desires. The 
Philanderer is in part a satire on these Ibsenites who 
interpreted Ibsen wrongly and sought support for their gross 
sexual compacts. Shaw seems to suggest that the new con- 
cept of the unwomanly woman is as empty as the old concept 
of the womanly woman and that the philanderer male is a 
bore. 

In Arms and the Man Shaw exposes the hollowness of 
war and love. His attitude to war will be touched upon in a 
later chapter. Shaw has little respect for the emotional 
trivialities which go by the name of love and which are sup- 
posed to form the basis of marriage. Love, according to him, 
is ‘a tyranny requiring special safeguard’.?7 The basis of 
sexual relationship, in Shaw’s opinion, is in the main a physi- 
cal appetite. The higher development of love is a poetic 
figment. Sexual relationship between man and woman, 
being a biological necessity, needs no glorification or idealisa- 
tion, because glorification and jdealisation always obscure its 
real purpose. The sexual relation between man and woman 
is a matter of occasional unions which, however initimate, 
cannot serve the basis of permanent, personal relationship. 
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That is why partners in marriage have to imagine that they 
love each other and are bound by ties of affection and duty. 
It is on this misunderstanding of the nature of the sex 
instinct that romance and idealism are founded. In Arms 
and the Man there is a collision between romantic illusion 
and the prosaic reality of sex. Raina and Sergius are dis- 
illusioned by coming in contact with Bluntschli and Louka. 
Arms and the Man is the comedy of youthful romance and 
disillusion. 


Major Sergius Saranoff and Raina are engaged, and they 
adore each other in hyperbolical terms. Returning from the 
war Sergius continues his adoration of the romantic Raina: 
and they protest that they have found ‘the higher Love’. 
But when left alone with the wily servant girl Louka, 
Sergius holds her in a passionate embrace and tells her that 
the higher love is a ‘very fatiguing thing to keep up for any 
length of time, Louka. One feels the need of some relief 
after it.’ This need for relief shows that the higher love is 
sheer emptiness and a creature of flesh and blood cannot live 
on it. 


Louka has a shrewd insight into the purely biological 
nature of sexual attraction. “And I tell you,” she warns 
Sergius, “that if the gentleman ever comes here again, 
Miss Raina will marry him, whether he likes it or not. I 
know the difference between the sort of manner you and she 
put on before one another and the real manner.” Her predic- 
tion proves too true. A female of the human species, Louka 
possesses the art of entrapping a man by fascinating and 
exasperating him at the same time. The wiles and tricks 
she uses to captivate Sergius are irresistible for the simple 
reason that here the attraction is nakedly biological. ‘The 
apostle of higher love’ succumbs to the battery employed 
against him by Louka and admits before all that love, by 
which he means the so-called higher love, is ‘a hollow sham’. 
In Louka Sergius meets face to face a woman with her wiles 
and her fascination, a woman with the coarseness and charm 
of common clay, But all his meetings with Raina were 
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empty because the Woman there lay concealed behind a 
smoke screen of romantic tittle-tattle. 


Shaw attacks romantic love from yet another angle. It 
is always associated with jealousy and espionage. When 
Louka tells Sergius that Raina makes love to another man 
behind his back, he ‘shivers as if she had stabbed him’. He 
admits that one of his six selves ‘is a coward: jealous like all 
cowards’. He burns with jealousy and ultimately goes to the 
ridiculous extreme of challenging his rival Bluntschli to a 
duel. Raina, although she worships Sergius as her ‘soul’s 
hero’, is always suspicious about him. When in the embrace 
of Sergius, Louka tells him, “I may have been seen from the 
windows : Miss Raina is sure to be spying about after you,” 
and her suggestion is confirmed later in the play by Raina 
when she says, “Do you know that I looked out of the 
window as I went upstairs, to have another sight of my 
hero; and I saw something I did not understand then. I 
know now that you were making love to her”. It will be 
evident from our discussion that the love of Sergius and 
Raina is associated with jealousy and espionage—a fact that 
shows that ‘higher love’ has no solid foundation. For as 
Otto Fenichel says,® ‘fear of loss of love is strongest precisely 
in those people for whom to be loved is more important than 
to love? Shaw’s argument, presented here more through 
suggestion than direct statement, is subtler and more origi- 
nal. It is because the higher love is based on a total mis- 
understanding of the nature of sex and on a futile effort 
to found a permanent relationship on the most unstable (if 
the most violent) of all instincts that the convention has 
grown that the partners in marriage belong to each other. 
A woman cannot surrender her husband to another woman 
just as she will not lend her tooth brush to another person. 
In the frenzied exclamations of Sergius there seems to be 
a parody of Shakespeare's magnificent poetry in Othello. 

Against the romantic love of Raina and Sergius is sel 
off not only the natural sexual attraction of Sergius and 
Louka but also that of Raina for Bluntschli. Raina is a 
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romantic idealist who goes into raptures over ‘our heroic 
ideals’ but she is never so sure whether ‘they were anything 
but dreams’. She adores Sergius as her beau ideal; yet she 
‘wondered whether all his heroic qualities and his soldier- 
ship might not prove mere imagination when he went into 
a real battle’. After she has learnt from her mother that 
Sergius won the battle of Slivnitza, she worships Sergius’s 
portrait, ‘like a priestess’. But her romantic love of a por- 
trait soon gives way to her realistic love of comfort; she 
goes to bed with a novel to read herself to sleep. This anti- 
climax shows that heroic idealism is, indeed, a fatiguing 
thing ; one soon feels the need of some relaxation. Blunts- 
chli, on the other hand, is a realist to the tips of his fingers ; 
he has seen so much of life that he has no illusion about it. 
Being hotly pursued by the Bulgarian Cavalry, he climbs up 
a water pipe and takes shelter in Raina’s room by silencing 
her at the point of the pistol. Raina at first has only a 
feeling of hatred and contempt for this unimpressive look- 
ing, dirtily clad fugitive soldier. Bluntschli is a perfect 
stranger fighting on the enemy’s side; he shocks Raina by 
his cynically and selfishly unchivalrous behaviour, He 
admits to Raina that he is ‘as nervous as a mouse’ and says 
that he would cry like a boy if she would scold him. He 
talks of the soldiers disparagingly ; he says that nine soldiers 
out of ten are born fools, that every soldier is a coward by 
instinct. His instinctive behaviour stands out in bold relief 
against the attitudinising of Sergius. And it is not without 
its effect on Raina who is transformed into a new woman 
by coming in contact with this relentless realist. She comes 
gradually to realise that what Sergius and she have been 
exchanging between themselves is mere play-acting ; and 
she feels that ‘real life is seldom like that’. Soon we feel 
that Bluntschli has become Raina’s ‘little beast’ and ‘poor 
darling’ and Raina, who has been thoroughly educated by 
him, spontaneously abandons the heroic Sergius in favour 
a ae Cream Soldier. She gives him shelter, 
pledge of eo on reams, oers iim eee EN E 
y and sends him away in her father’s coat 
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in the pocket of which she puts her photograph with the 
inscription: “Raina to her Chocolate Cream Soldier: a 
Souvenir.”. Before the play ends Bluntschli is engaged to 
Raina, and Sergius to Louka. In our so-called real life a 
Sergius is oftener married to a Raina than to a Louka. That 
is because most of us are idealists. Shaw’s realism is very 
peculiar. He does not see as other men see ; he sees better. 

In The Philanderer and The Arms and the Man Shaw 
treats love and romance and only incidentally of sex. 
It is in Overruled which is of a later date that Shaw deals 
directly with the impersonality of the instinct of sex. Over- 
quled is a comedy of flirtation in which two convention- 
ally minded men make love to each other’s wives. The 
characters in this playlet are caught in what may be called 
‘sexual situation’. Mr. Gregory Lunn and Mrs. Juno are 
engaged in flirting desperately when Mr. Sibthorpe Juno and 
Mrs. Lunn are occupied with the same pursuit. The two 
married men have become acquainted with each other’s 
wives only on board a ship but when all four are unexpec- 
tedly confronted with one another, neither of the men can 
distinguish his wife from a recent acquaintance. Shaw’s 
purpose is to show that extramarital attraction is inevitable 
because sex is an impersonal instinct; even long years of 
proximity cannot produce any personal relationship. Sexual 
relation does not require any intimacy, nor does it establish 
any intimate personal relationship between the parties. It 
ean and does exist between perfect strangers, and so far as 
this relation is concerned there is little difference between a 


perfect stranger and an old acquaintance. 


Ill 


In the preceding section we have discussed the nature ’ 
of the sex instinct: it is violent, sporadic, impersonal and 
impermanent ; it does not require any intimacy, nor does it 
establish any intimate personal relationship. Let us now 
-consider how society has dealt with this instinct. As a 
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Creative Evolutionist, Shaw has pooh-poohed the notion that 
love is connected with sex; he looks upon the sex instinct 
as only an instrument of Creative Evolution. According to 
him, society has failed to face the problem of sex and this 
failure he attributed to a misunderstanding of the real na- 
ture and purpose of the sex instinct. This misunderstand- 
ing is reflected in the institution of marriage which proceeds 
on the assumption that husbands and wives belong to each 
other simply because they are not supposed to have any 
extra-marital sex relation. The result is that every marriage 
is a misalliance. The marriage vow does not exclude desire 
for sexual union with other persons ; the nature of the sex 
instinct makes such exclusion impossible. On the other 
hand, the mere fact that husbands and wives have not broken 
the seventh commandment does not mean that they belong 
to each other in any sense ofi the term. But society has not 
taken note of these facts. When it found marriage to be a 
good arrangement for the comfortable increase of mankind, 
every attempt was made to give it permanence. Religion 
was called in to sanctify it and laws were framed to make 
it indissoluble. The marriage service ‘was really only an 
honest attempt to make the best of a commercial contract of 
property and slavery by subjecting it to some religious 
restraint and elevating it by some touch of poetry”. 

In real life we find that man’s sphere and woman’s 
sphere are so entirely separate that they meet only in their 
leisure hours. Although most married couples live on the 
Same income in the same house with their children, yet they 
never get to know each other. Although marriage is an 
institution which society compels individuals to accept, yet 
there is a pretence that it is not only sacred but also con- 
genial and man and woman get married only because they 
like each other. The husband and the wife make it a point 
of public decency to assume that they are devoted to each 
other not for sexual enjoyment but for love, duty and other 
ae of life. The institution of marriage has thus 

com sociated with things which have no connexion 
with it—duty, purity, virtue, morality, respectability and the 
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like. This is the origin of the romance of married life. A 
little sentimentality may be a very good thing but chronic 
sentimentality is harmful and dangerous. The process of 
idealising and glorifying a violent instinctive function has 
thus had enervating and unpleasant consequences. In the 
welter of these romantic sentiments the real purpose of 
marriage has been lost sight of. 

As a sociologist Shaw has always kept one eye upon 
population. He was alarmed by the falling birth rate caused 
by infantile mortality in the slums and the spreading revolt 
of the rich women against the responsibilities of child-bear- 
ing. “The essential function of marriage is the continuance 
of the race, as is stated in the Book of Common Prayer.”!® 
There are almost as many systems of marriage as there are 
nations but the main purpose everywhere is the same: the 
procreation: of children. But its subsidiary purposes like 
agreeable companionship, maintenance of a sweet home etc. 
have been so much emphasised that people’s attention has 
been diverted from the main purpose to those that are sub- 
sidiary or accidental. Indulgence in empty sentimentality 
has an enervating effect and it has also led to the enuncia- 
tion of a false philosophy that pleasure is the end of life. 
Shaw, therefore, holds that the institution of marriage has 
failed in its purpose. 

Shaw is a Puritan in his attitude to sex. He has no 
patience with irrelevant sentiments which obscure the 
reality of the sex instinct. Nor has he any sympathy with 
the Epicurean philosophy that pleasure is the highest good. 
It is this Puritanical attitude to life and sex that has made 
Shaw an avowed enemy of the institution of marriage. He 
looks upon marriage as the most licentious of all institutions, 
because ‘it combines the maximum of temptation with the 
maximum of opportunity’. And ‘the licentiousness of marri- 
age, now that it no longer recruits the race, is destroying 


it.’ 
Shaw has also discusse 
The marriage vow is for life. 


di2 the criminology of marriage. 
It is a contract for better for 
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worse, because there is not often any remedy if there is a 
cause for grievance. No provision has been made in the 
marriage laws for the sufferings of those who are tied for 
life to criminals, drunkards, physically unsound and danger- 
ous mates. “You may with impunity do to the person to 
whom you are married what you may not do to’the most 
despised outcast of the streets. And this is only an extreme 
instance of the outlawry which our marriage laws effect”. 
Thus the institution of marriage is not only depopulating 
the country but also committing an outrage on the society. 

As a sociologist Shaw has kept one eye upon population, 
and as a Creative Evolutionist he has kept the other eye 
upon the evolution of the race. The right to bear a child 
is the most sacred of a woman’s rights. Most women feel 
that ‘motherhood is an experience necessary to their com- 
plete psychical development and understanding of them- 
selves and others.”3 But the deplorable fact is that there 
are many women of admirable character, strong, capable and 
independent who find the conditions of marriage incompati- 
ble with their self-respect. They are in furious secret rebel- 
lion against the institution of marriage which forces a 
woman to become the slave of a man if they are to bear 
children within the bounds of respectability. There are many 
such women in Shaw’s works. Susannah Conolly and Elinor 
McQuinch in The Irrational Knot have already been re- 
ferred to. Miss Lesbia Grantham, sister of Mrs. Bridgenorth 
in Getting Married, is another such accomplished old maid 
of England. She has an ardent suitor in General Boxer, the 
Bishop’s brother. On the wedding day of his niece the 
General has come to give her away and he renews his suit 
of Lesbia who refuses him for the ‘tenth and last time’. 
Lesbia is proud of her independence and is too fastidious to 
reconcile herself to marriage with a man who is likely to be 
disagreeable as a daily companion. “I ought to have chil- 
dren,” she says. “I should be a good mother to children. 
T believe it would pay the country very well to pay Me very 
well to have children. But the country tells me that I can’t 
have a child in my house without a man in it too; so I 
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tell the country that it will have to do without my chil- 
dren.” 

Shaw’s contention seems to be that the best mothers are 
those who place a high price on their self-respect and inde- 
pendence. But it is precisely these really efficient and 
honourable women who are unwilling to enter into a marital 
tie. “The ability these women possess is not passed on to 
posterity. It is dissipated in loose arrangements with lovers, 
strictly on the understanding that their sexual relations 
shall not result in offspring.’"4 This is not only ‘sheer waste 
of mother power’, as Ervine puts it, ‘but also a decline in 
the quality of the race. “The consequence is,” says Shaw, 
“that we are a very badly governed and are, on the whole, 
an ugly, mean, ill-bred race.” 

It will be evident that while dealing with the question 
of sex-relations Shaw has an ulterior purpose—the evolution 
of a race of supermen. His ultimate objection to the insti- 
tution of marriage is that it hinders creative evolution. “If 
the Superman is to come, he must be born of Woman by 
Man’s intention and well considered contrivance.’'® With 
this end in view Shaw, in his novels and dramas, has de- 
lineated quite a good number of marriages in almost all of 
which incompatibility of some sort or other seems to be a 
permanent feature. The significance of the title The 
Irrational Knot has already been referred to. In The 
Philanderer Joseph Cuthbertson and his wife Molly could 
not stand each other’s relations, and there were other incom- 
patibilities. In the end Cuthbertson separates from his wife 
in disillusionment—an appropriate Shavian sequel to holy 
matrimony. 

In Major Barbara Lady Britomart has been living apart 
from her husband for years because the latter proposed to 
follow the Undershaft tradition of appointing a foundling, 
yather than his own son, to succeed to the inheritance of the 
Undershaft and Lazarus explosives factory. Added to this, 
there are moral disagreements between the two which noth- 
ing can bridge over. Lady Britomart does not mind men 
practising immorality if they admit that they are in the 
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wrong and preach morality but she cannot forgive Andrew 
Undershaft who preaches immorality and practises mora- 
lity.'7 But whatever the causes of separation, Shaw’s purpose 
is to show that marriage has failed to hold them together. 

Marital disharmony is more powerfully illustrated in 
You Never Can Tell. Mrs. Clandon'8 (this is the name 
adopted by Mrs. Crampton), as she herself says, married 
before she was old enough to know what she was doing and 
the result has been ‘a bitter disappointment’ for both her 
husband and herself. Mrs. Clandon is kind and humane, and 
Mr. Crampton’s violent temper, as the family solicitor says, 
is the consequence of an incompatible marriage. Although 
neither of them is disagreeable as individuals, their incom- 
patibility of tastes resulted in a separation which, though 
not judicial, is so complete that after eighteen years neither 
of them knows where the other is. 

From a discussion of these marriages it will be clear 
that in them neither partner is dishonourable or unattrac- 
tive but the marriages have ended in failure. So the obvious 
Suggestion is that the fault does not lie with the men and 
women entering upon a marriage contract but with marriage 
itself. This is very different from the idealistic point of 
view which regards the institutions ag sacred and complains 
against individuals for not being able to find happiness in 
them. 

It may be argued that all marriages do not end un- 
happily, all couples do not separate in the manner of Mr. 
and Mrs. Crampton, or Sir Andrew and Lady Britomart. But 
Bernard Shaw anticipates the objection by showing that 
even the happiest of marriages is really empty of substance 
and that what seems to be a successful alliance ig really 
based on a pious fraud. This is shown in Candida. It is a 
domestic drama dealing with the incidents that happen in the 
course of a day. These few incidents clearly show that the 
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ardent socialist. The husband is devoted to his wife, who 
returns his love. Into this household comes a young poet, 
aged eighteen, and falls madly in love with the woman who is 
almost double his age. He tells the husband that Candida 
really belongs to him and not to windbag of a clergyman. 
Reverend Mr. Morell gives the wife a free choice ; she can 
live with her husband or fly with her lover. Candida, who is 
at bottom a conventional woman, decides to remain with the 
weaker of the two men, her husband. The play ends with 
the husband and the wife lovingly falling into each other’s 
arms. To the poet their domestic happiness is a fraud ; ‘life 
is nobler than that’. With this secret in his heart he dashes 
forth into the dark night. 

On the superficial view the conjugal life of Morell and 
Candida appears to be very peaceful. But in reality their so- 
called happiness is the result of self-deception. The young 
poet at once sees into the heart of the domestic life of this 
couple. To the poet love is incompatible with drudgery ; he 
feels that Candida is being sacrificed to minister to the 
parson’s self-sufficiency. He cannot bring himself to believe 
that theirs is a happy marriage ; he sees nothing in Morell but 
‘words, pious resolutions, what people call goodness’. 
Although Candida is a matter-of-fact woman believing in a 
happy fireside, she has a great admiration for poetic emotions 
and sensibilities ; she enjoys the poet’s adoration and is grate- 
ful to him for understanding her situation. She now realises 
that the distance which separates her husband from her is 
very wide. Gradually she awakens into a sense of the 
hollowness of their relationship. She is powerfully drawn 
towards the poet ;-the flirts with him; only she keeps closed 
the gate of Heaven which is the gate of Hell. She tells her 
husband, “Why, you’re spoiled with love and worship; you 
get more than is good for you.” When the husband is shocked 
to hear this, she adds, “Oh, you are a clergyman, James: a 
thorough clergyman.” Then again, “Ah, James, how little 
you understand me..... ” These utterances clearly indicate 
that the incompatibility between them, though imperceptible, 


is of a serious nature. 
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Shaw attacks the so-called marital love and domestic 
happiness from yet another angle. We have pointed out that 
true love is incompatible with jealousy. But Morell is sub- 
ject to fits of jealousy. At first he has complete confidence 
in Candida and in the happiness of his marriage. Then he 
begins to waver and ultimately this confidence is completely 
shattered by the terrible directness of Eugene’s retorts. He 
shows his confidence in his wife when he patronisingly laughs 
at what he considers ‘a case of calf love’ but he betrays pro- 
found misgiving of his heart when he says, “And last, but trust 
me, not least, I will help you to believe that your wife loves 
you and is happy in her home. We need such help, Marchbanks: 
we need it greatly and always.” When the poet compares 
him to King David, he is seized with fear that his wife may 
have despised him in her heart while he was rousing meet- 
ings to enthusiasm by his emotional oratory ; he grasps the 
poet threateningly by the lapel of his coat. A few hours later 
he shows his generosity by leaving his wife in the custody of 
Eugene but he betrays his narrowness when he is ‘tortured 
with -doubts and suspicion’ on his return. He acts in a 
dignified manner by giving his wife a free choice but his 
lofty confidence changes into ‘heartbreaking dread’ at 
Eugene’s bid. He misconstrues the words of Candida and 
bows his head with ‘the calm of collapse’. This is not the 
conduct of a man who is really in love. Eugene’s love for 
Candida, on the other hand, is genuine and his conduct is a 
refreshing contrast to Morell’s. He warms towards Morell as 
soon as he realises that Morell loves Candida. He has hitherto 
despised the clergyman as a mere windbag but before 
flying into the dark night he tells him : “I love you because 
you have filled the heart of the woman I loved. Goodbye.” 

Morell is a dignified parson, honestly believing in all that 
he says or does. He is adored by his congregation of women, 
and in private life he is intensely devoted to his wife and is 
deemed to be an ideal husband. But his passion for his wife 
is allied to the proprietory instinct. When Eugene says that 
Candida offered him all he chose to ask for, Morell says, “Out 
with the truth : my wife is my wife.” He looks upon her as 
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his ‘greatest treasure’. This proprietary conscience has 
enervated him and he regards himself as her bread-winner 
and protecter. In the auction scene he offers her his strength 
for her defence, his honestly for her surety, his ability and 
industry for her livelihood and his authority and position for 
her dignity. He is so self-confident that he closes his bid 
by saying, “That is all it becomes a man to offer to a woman.” 
But the fact is that he is a parasite on his wife’s work, for it is 
she who builds a castle of comfort and love for him and 
stands sentinel to keep little vulgar cares out. Candida is 
‘James’s mother and three sisters and wife and mother to his 
children all in one.’ The husband is, indeed, ‘the Doll in the 
house’. Morell at the end realises his true position and 
admits, “It’s all true, every word. What I am you have made 
me with the labour of your hands and the love of your heart. 
You are my wife, my mother, my sisters: You are the sum 
of all loving care to me.” Morell is a very worthy man but 
he appears to be a pig-headed windbag only because he is 
tied to an empty institution—the institution of marriage. His 
disillusionment serves to expose the hollowness of the 
assumption that marriage establishes a personal and intimate 
relationship between the husband and the wife. 

Judged by conventional standard, the marriage of Morell 
and Candida is a successful one. Morell is neither a tyrant 
nor an exploiter by temperament or principle. He is sincerely 
devoted to his wife and is, conventionally speaking, an ideal 
husband. But we know the truth behind the superficial garb 
of happiness and peace. Shaw’s purpose is to show that even 
an ideal marriage cannot stand searching scrutiny, and an 
ideal husband is, indeed, no better than a tyrant and a bore. 
Candida explodes the myth of marital harmony and domestic 
happiness. In Candida Shaw exposes the unreality of 
so-called marital harmony and happiness. It requires 
the intrusion of a fantastic poet like Eugene March- 
banks to show that the respectable James Mavor Morell is 
only a parasitical windbag, and in electing to stay with him 
the peerless Candida selects the weaker of the two suitors 
and chooses a life of vulgar domesticity. Shaw has delibe- 
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rately made the poet a fantastic figure very much younger 
than Candida so that no one can mistake the drama for a 
comedy of the eternal triangle. There is no intrigue of the 
conventional type, no suggestion of seduction and adultery. 
The poet, a strange creature incapable of doing anything 
which can give him success in practical life, nevertheless has 
the true poet’s capacity for visualising an ideal life of joy 
and beauty. He lifts the drama to the plane of pure ideas ; 
he is like a seer seeing into the heart of domestic life. The 
best marriages like those of Morell and Candida are as bad 
as the worst marriages ending in unhappiness, divorce or 
crime, for in this apparently successful marriage the hus- 
band, otherwise a very respectable citizen, is blind to reality 
of his most intimate relationship and the wife too chooses 
to wallow in the mire even when she has had a glimpse of 
truth. All husbands behave in the manner of Morell and 
all marriages are misalliances. Shaw says that ‘every woman 
is not Ann, but Ann is Every Woman’. So we may say that 
Morell is Every Man though ever'y man is not Morell. 


IV 


From the above discussion it will be evident that 
Marriage is bound to be a failure and is to be tolerated by 
individuals only so long as society has not scrapped it. Shaw 
does not like to abolish the institution all at once. He be- 
lieves in Webb’s ‘constitutional gradualism’. In the preface 
to Getting Married he Says that under the present condi- 
tions marriage remains practically inevitable and is in effect 
compulsory upon all normal people, for, open violation of 
the marriage laws would entail such inconveniences as ‘a 
prudent man or woman would get married ten times over 
rather than face.’ 

’ The problem of marriage is discussed most elaborately 
in Getting Married, where the play and the preface are 
only a Shavian dissertation on marriage. On the eve of the 
marriage ceremony the bride, Edith the youngest daughter 
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of Bishop Bridgenorth and the bridegroom, Cecil Sykes re- 
fuse to get married, having just had their attention drawn 
to the terrifying legal aspects of the contract they are about 
to make. Edith’s objection is that she cannot get divorced 
from her husband even if he becomes insane or a criminal ; 
Cecil’s that he may be made to pay his wife’s torts, Edith 
being a fearlessly outspoken social reformer. Their refusal 
to get married creates a tension and the whole company 
plunges into a discussion of marriage. Here it is, indeed, 
Shaw who ‘talks through ten mouths instead of through one’. 
Either from temperament or prejudice each character sees 
only one aspect of marriage and thus the institution is ex- 
posed to criticism from different angles. The various views 
are so forcibly put forward that they cancel each other out 
and all their efforts to make an ideal marriage fail hopelessly. 
No contract is found to be wide enough to cover even a 
limited number of the various sorts of possible marriages. 
Marriage, as Soames says, is ‘an abomination’ but a contract 
is worse still. Shaw’s purpose is to point out that our 
attempts to devise a perfect marriage contract is like at- 
tempting to devise the best means of squaring a circle, be- 
cause marriage as an institution is based on the false assump- 
tion that sexual intercourse can lead to permanent relation- 
ship. The solution of the problem before Edith and Cecil 
is found by an Insurance Company, a very fantastic solu- 
tion from the purely dramatic point of view. Shaw’s aim 
is just to create a situation in which he can find room for 
a dramatic ‘discussion’ of all the aspects of marriage. The 
so-called solution is only a make-believe. 

The Bishop, however, gives the final verdict that the 
solution of all their marriage difficulties may be found in 
making divorce ‘reasonable and decent’. What kind of 
differences will crop up between the husband and the wife 
cannot be ascertained before marriage when, more often 
than not, there is sufficient similarity to deceive. Easy 
divorce is, therefore, the only remedy for the ills of marri- 
The law being rigid, sensible people set it aside by 


age. 3 % : 
This is illustrated in 


resorting to collusive arrangements. 
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the ‘Reginald-Leo case. Reginald Bridgenorth is senior by 
thirty years to his wife Leo who falls in love with a young 
man named Sinjon Hotchkiss and wants to marry him. The 
husband, being a very considerate man, gives her facilities 
for divorce by pretending to knock her down and going 
with a woman of the streets. The wife’s complaint that she 
has exhausted her husband’s conversation is a serious one, 
for it proves that aman anda wife can pretend to live together 
for a long time simply because they entered into a contract 
of mutual love. In the end, however, Leo declines to 
Separate from her husband, for Hotchkiss has fallen in love 
with Mrs. George, a siren, which too illustrates Shaw’s thesis 
about the transitoriness of biological attraction. 

Shaw holds that a contract for better for worse is a con- 
tract that should by no means be tolerated. It is insuffer- 
able that two human beings should be forced to remain toge- 
ther even when they have begun to hate each other. To 
impose a continuation of marriage on such couples would be 
an act of enslavement. “Provision must be made for the dis- 
solution of such marriages if the institution is to be main- 
tained at all, which it must be until its social function is 
otherwise provided for. Marriage is thus, by force of cir- 
cumstances, compelled to buy extension of life by extension 
of divorce, much as if a fugitive should try to delay a pursu- 
ing wolf by -throwing portions of his own heart to itri 
Divorce should be made as easy, as cheap and as private as 
marriage ; it should be granted at the mere request of either 
without asking why, 

The reform of marriage, Shaw says in the preface, can- 
not be put off for ever, “There is no shirking it : if marriage 
cannot be made to produce something better than we are, 
marriage will have to 89, or else the nation will have to go.” 
Besides easy divorce, Shaw recommends recognition of an 
absolute right to sexual experience, recognition of fertile 
unions outside marriage, legislation of polygamy and poly- 
m. he recommends even occasional changes of partners 
ise Mee ie ee adventures out of doors without break- 

e life. In short, no condition should be 
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attached to sexual relations except in the interests of race 
welfare. Now, if the law will be relaxed to this extent, very 
few will Jike to surrender themselves to the tyranny of 
marriage. Particularly when women will achieve political 
rights and economic independence, marriage will automati- 
cally come to an end. That is, indeed, what Shaw wants. 
In his ideal society, glimpses of which are given in Back 
to Methuselah, marriage is unknown. It is 3000 A.D. Zoo, 
a primary of fiftysix, who describes herself as ‘a female who 
is no longer a girl and is not yet quite adult’, specialises in 
babies, because her first was such a success that ‘they made 
ame [her] go on’. She is the mother of four babies but she 
is not Mrs Zoo. She does not know who is the father of her 
children. Here paternity is an indelicate question which 
people never allude to. When the Elderly Gentleman wants 
to know whether she is married, she gapes in wonder, because 
the word “married” conveys nothing to her. This is, indeed, 
an outrage on decency, but she lives in a society in which 
the word “decency” is unknown. Marriage has come to an 
énd long since, but there is sex and there is procreation for 
which sex is meant. 


Vv 


It will be evident from our discussion that Shaw looks 
forward to a time when marriage will be unknown. His 
attack on the family and the home follows naturally from his 
views on marriage, for it is marriage which has brought 
these institutions into being. His diatribes against them are 
found in many of his plays and prefaces. “The family ideal 
is a humbug and a nuisance : one might as reasonably talk 
of the barrack ideal, or the forecastle ideal, or any other 
substitution of the machinery of social organisation for the 
end of it, which must always be the fullest and most capable 
life : in short, the most godly life.”? The home, according 
to him, is an enlarged rabbit hutch, ‘that school of littleness’. 
“Home life, as we understand it, is no more natural to us 
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than a cage is natural to a cockatoo.” “Home is the girl’s 
prison and the woman’s workhouse.’2! “For the sake of the 
unhappy prisoner of the home,” he says in the preface to 
Plays Pleasant, “then, let my plays be printed as well as 
acted.” Shaw declares that families are mostly very 
anarchic although people are in the habit of sentimentalising 
about the bond of natural and genuine affection between 
parents and children, and between brothers and sisters. 
According to him, this affection is artificial, because it is the 
product of certain misconceptions about consanguinity 
and sex. 

Shaw expatiates upon the fetish of the family in 
Misalliance and its preface. He shows that the popular 
conception that consanguinity confers a spiritual kinship is 
erroneous. The assumption that the institution of family by 
compelling people to spend their childhood with their 
brothers, sisters and parents creates a specially warm affec- 
tion is equally wrong. According to Shaw, a dictated com- 
pulsory affection is not only unnecessary but positively 
detrimental, because it is unnatural and factitious, In 
Misalliance he exposes the hollowness of these concep- 
tions. John Tarleton, his wife, his son Johnny and his 
daughter Hypatia are bound by indissoluble family ties but 
their tastes, temperaments and characters are so divergent 
that they appear to be perfect strangers. Johnny has grown 

“up to be a dull and conventional young man of business 
while his sister is sick of the ennui of family life. It is four- 
teen years since their mother had a row with Johnny for 
‘giving Hypatia a black eye because she bit me’. Although 
they are no longer children, they can hardly meet each other 
without exchanging grimaces or angry words. She is engaged 
to Bentley whom she adores but her brother bullies him and 
she angrily declares that ‘Johnny’s brutality makes it 
impossible to live in the house with him’. Tarleton senior 
bursts Ona _“Summerhays, a family is an awful thing, an 
impossible thing. Cat and dog.” 
oe of the Tarleton household is vitiated not 

of fraternal affection but also by a still worse 
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parental-filial relation. The assumption that there exists 
between parents and children a very intimate relationship 
is wrong. The young and the old cannot see eye to eye with 
one another. Their ages differ widely and, therefore, they 
cannot go on living together for any length of time save at 
the cost of infinite irritation and bitterness.22 Parents are 
often considerate and sympathetic because they know that 
‘the children are only themselves over again’. But children 
cannot conceive of their parents as fellow beings and are, 
therefore, insensitive to their feelings. Tarleton is a man of 
superabundant vitality, indefatigable at public work, a 
successful merchant with intellectual curiosities, but as a 
father his position is hopeless. He does not know what his 
son and daughter are doing under his very nose. When Joey 
Percival and Lina Szczpanowska, a professional Polish acro- 
bat and juggler come crashing down from an aeroplane, 
Hypatia sets her cap at Joey, the promising son of three 
fathers, and ultimately jilts Bentley in his favour asking her 
father to ‘buy the young brute’ for her. The startling reve- 
lation is made at this moment that Lord Summerhays also 
once asked Hypatia to become his wife. Tarleton’s eyes are 
opened by these incidents and, addressing his daughter, he 
says, “All this has been going on under my nose, I suppose. 
You run after young men; and old men run after you. And 

I am the last person in the world to hear of it.” Reduced - 
to hysterics by the callous audacity and ruthless tongue of ` 
his daughter, he is glad to get rid of her at the price de- 
manded. Towards the end of the play father and daughter, 
as Percival says, reach ‘that common stage in family life at 
which anything but a blow would be an anticlimax.’ Tarle- 
ton rightly observes, “There’s a wall ten feet thick and ten 
miles high between parents and children.” 

This agonising incompatibility is more powerfully 
illustrated in Fanny's First Play. From our discussion of 
Misalliance it will be evident that consanguinity does not 
necessarily imply community of tastes and community of 
feelings. Fanny’s First Play almost justifies what Tanner 


says, “.... the tables of consanguinity has a natural basis 
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in a natural repugnance”. Count O’Dowda has brought up 
his daughter Fanny with the utmost care but Fanny, tired 
of her father’s obsolete mode of living, induced him to send 
her to Cambridge two years ago. As a birthday present 
from her father she decides to have a private performance 
in her own home of a play she has written. The Count is 
wounded by every word, every tone and every implication 
of this play. Fanny’s purpose, indeed, is to shock her father 
morally and keep him up to date.23 

The only thing that is common between them is that 
Fanny’s dress is ‘synchronous with her father’s.’ By this 
Shaw probably wants to suggest that compatibility between 
parents and children, if any, is only of a very superficial 
kind. In every other respect they are as unlike as if they 
belonged to the opposite poles. Count O’Dowda sent Fanny 
to Cambridge because he felt confident that she would ac- 
quire his own culture there, Cambridge being his own 
University. But Fanny has cultivated tastes which have 
nothing in common with her father’s. The father is not a 
modern man in any sense of the word but the daughter is 
an ‘unsexed Cambridge Virago’ steeped in modernism ; she 
loves Beethoven and Wagner whom her father detests, the 
father admires romantic plays while the daughter likes 
modern realistic plays which are far removed from romance. 
The father laments the bygone days ‘when there was still 
some beauty in the world and some delicate grace in family 
life? Obviously Shaw’s intention is to suggest that consan- 
guinity not only does not imply community of tastes and 
feelings but sometimes creates repugnance. Both Mr. Tarle- 
ton and Count 0’ Dowda are indulgent fathers ; yet their 
daughters are in open rebellion against them. The differ- 
ence in age is bound to produce incompatibility, and long 
association, far from helping matters, aggravates filial ag- 


gressiveness. The family is an inevitable misalliance þet- 
ween youth and age. 


Parents and children 
with affection only as a so: 
are not spontaneously dra 


learn to look upon one another 
rt of lofty ideal. In real life they 
wn to one another, and the differ- 
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ence in years helps to keep them apart. One natural effect 
of the artificial arrangement which we call family life is 
that parents and children are frightfully shy of one another. 
Lord Summerhays and his children do not meet oftener than 
they can help, because they put each other too much out 
of countenance. Tarleton holds that once childhood is over, 
once the child has acquired a sense of decency, ‘it’s all up 
with the relation between parent and child’ and he prophe- 
sies that ‘in a thousand years it will be considered bad 
form to know who your father and mother are.’24 Evidently 
Shaw’s intention is to suggest that parental-filial relation 
beyond the period of youth is a mistake and had better be 
Scrapped. Its persistence when it is no longer necessary is 
apt to end in filial disobedience and consequent parental 
bewilderment and despondency. 

There is one remark of Fanny to Trotter which throws 
further light on Shaw’s attitude to parental control. It is 
just like artificial feeding. She says that she is proud that 
she is a suffraget and ‘did a month with Lady Constance 
Lytton’. When Trotter asks, “Is that any reason why you 
should stuff naughty plays down my throat?” She replies, 
“Yes itll teach you what it feels like to be forcibly fed.” 
Shaw probably wants to suggest that parental control, how- 
ever mild and gentle, amounts to nothing less than forced 
feeding and filial revolt, therefore, is inevitable. 

Hitherto we have been discussing the revolt of children 
against parents who are indulgent as well as considerate to 
children’s rights and liberties. It must not, however, be 
imagined that stricter parental control would mend matters. 
Rather it will be nearer the truth to say that strict parental 
control produces more disastrous consequences. This is well 
illustrated in Fanny’s play. Both Mr. and Mrs. Gilbey have 
taken special care to bring up their son Bobby. Mrs. Gilbey 
has been so careful that she never allowed her son to go in 
for a ‘singlestick’ at the Young Man’s Christian Association, 
because ‘he might have had his eye knocked out’. She is 
proud to tell Dora that the boy was having ‘two evenings 
pleasure every week’ when they dined with the Knoxes. The 
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unconscious irony needs to be emphasised. Not merely 
Bobby’s tasks and tastes but even his pleasures were dicta- 
ted. Mr. Gilbey also has always been too careful, to let the 
boy loose among the temptations of gay places like Brighton 
even with his tutor. But with all their strict contro] the 
boy has grown up to be a mollycoddle unfit to take care of 
himself. When chased by the police, Holy Joe runs away 
but he stops ‘to laugh at the copper’ and finds himself arres- 
ted. From domestic restriction he has learnt nothing but 
a habit of evading discipline by deceit. First, he is ‘a bit 
taken in by a woman of the stage’ and then he entangles. 
himself with a good-natured prostitute called Darling Dora. 
On a moonlit night Bobby and Dora, while slightly tipsy 
and in a jocular mood, have a frolic with a policeman’s 
helmet with the result that each is sentenced to a fortnight’s 
imprisonment. The parents are terribly shocked and they 
feel that they are knocked off their perches. 

Brought up under a strict parental control, ‘just a wee 
lamb in a world of wolves’, an expression that Fanny uses 
in a different context, when Bobby ‘gets loose theres no 
holding him. He does enjoy life more than any lad I ever 
met.’ What Shaw drives at is that the results of strict 
parental control are disastrous. As he says in the preface 
to Misalliance, “You are careful about your boy’s morals, 
knowing how troublesome they may be, that you keep him 
away from the Venus of Milo only to find him in the arms 
of the scullery maid or someone much worse”. All attempts 
to stifie the passions are foredoomed to failure, because the 
passions are very powerful and, being lawless by nature, 
revolt against control or interference of any sort. Parents 
cannot stifle a single passion, nor avert a single danger : 
they only deprave the passions by starving them. 

‘ The theme of children’s revolt against parents is found 
in Many other plays of Shaw. John Tanner’s outburst against 
aa Tee A x well known to be discussed here. Mops in 
2. ae TA neoon desires that ‘there should be no 
ahem in s ʻa world without parents * there is no 

my [her] dream’. Flavia in On The 
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Rocks ‘will not stand mamma any longer’, nor will she 
‘live in this house with her a moment longer’. Her brother 
David Chavender is equally rude to their parents. 

In Misalliance and Fanny’s First Play Shaw deals 
with wealthy English families. In O'Flaherty V.C. he 
looks at family life in an environment of poverty. But the 
conclusion is the same. Here he exposes some other ills of 
family life—its deadly boredom, its jealous concupiscences, 
its petty tyrannies. “The happy home of the idealist may 
become common under millennial conditions. It is not 
common at present.”25 Poverty and boredom drove O’Fla- 
herty to join the war and win the V.C. After fighting in 
the front he comes home back but is bitterly disillusioned 
about home life when ‘an appalling tempest of wordy wrath 
breaks out’ between his mother and sweetheart. Now ‘with 
a clear conscience’ he says, “some likes war’s alurums, and 
some likes home life. I’ve tried both, sir; and I am all for 
war’s alurums now. I always was a quiet lad by natural 
disposition.” In the opinion of Sir Pearce the British would 
not have ‘got an army without conscription if domestic life 
had been as happy as people say it is.’ Shaw in the 
prefatory note says, “No one will ever know how many 
men joined the army in 1914 and 1915 to escape from tyrants 
and taskmaster's, termagants and shrews, none of whom are 
any the less irksome when they happen by ill luck to be 
also our fathers, our mothers, our wives and our children. 
Even at their amiablest, a holiday from them may be a 
tempting change for all parties.” Obviously Shaw wants to 
suggest that the horrors of the fighting front are nothing 
when compared with the horrors of family life. The popu- 
lar conception that the family consists of a group of loving 
persons and that the home is the abode of peace and con- 
cord is a myth which, in the words of C.E.M. Joad, Shaw 
has blown ‘sky high’. 

Misalliarice is an elaborate exposition of the hollow- 
ness of the family ideal. There are some incidents in it 
Which have only a slender connexion with the main story 
but are vitally connected with Shaw’s propagandist purpose. 
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They are meant to expose the ugliness of some aspects of 
family life which people try to glorify and idealise. It has 
been pointed out already that the instinct of sex is imper- 
sonal and impermanent. But family life is based on two 
persons agreeing to monogamous sex-relationship, and, 
therefore, the only occupations which fill it are love-making 
and mollycoddling. There is the episode of the acrobat Lina 
whose arrival, as A. C. Ward says,*® ‘bring a gust of life 
into the play and even into its male characters’. She has not 
been in the Tarleton family an hour, yet advances have 
already been made to her not only by the two young men 
Johnny and Bentley but also by their fathers as if because 
she is a woman her only social function is to be made love 
to. She declares that she can no longer remain there be- 
cause ‘this is a stuffy house. You seem to think of nothing 
but making love. All the conversation here is about love 
making. All the pictures are about love making .... the 
very texts on the wall of your bedrooms are the ones about 
love. It is disgusting. It is not healthy’. Thus the vici- 
ous boredom of the Tarleton house is broken only by still 
more vicious and unhealthy amorous expeditions. 

Fathers and sons fall in love with the same woman. 
This fact is emphasised by Lord Summerhays proposing to 
Hypatia who is his son’s fiancee. Possibly Shaw wants to 
suggest that the relation of father and son is no bar, as it 
should be if the relation were a real relation, to this kind 
of love-making. 

These love episodes, along with the incident of the 
gunner, Julius Baker, a neurotic clerk, who comes to avenge 
his mother Lucinda Titmus, with whom Tarleton senior had 
an amour in his younger days, clearly demonstrate that it 
1S no use talking of parents’ influence, filial piety and 
domestic purity. No doubt they are very comforting phra- 
PEP they are unrelated to the realities of life. Mr. 
Sis ‘ene Eora the CorTect opinion about’ the members 
BEE oi oe ae en he says, “You let well alone, Chikabiddy. 
THE cron eee ceed will bear a little careful dusting ; but 

courting”. Family life is ugly. Only its 
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ugliness is kept concealed under a heap of sentimental lies 
and false pretences. “The family needs hearty discrediting, 
for there is hardly any part of it that could not be amputed 


With advantage.”27 


VI 


Another reason why Shaw attacks the institution of 
the family is that family life is of its very nature narrow 
and cramping. Its cramping effect on children is inconceiv- 
able. In Misalliance Bentley is all brains and no body; 
‘ke is overbred like one of those expensive dogs’. The 
domestic problem for Lord Summerhays is how to endure 
him ‘until he is fifty’. Johnny is all body and little brains. 
He may be called a grown up child. Hypatia flounders in 
frustration. Joey Percival is the only young man in Misal- 
liance with a strong personality. Family life could not 
cramp him only because he was brought up by three fathers. 
Children brought up at home become mollycoddles, or prigs, 
or duffers unable to take care of themselves. Joey Percival, 
who has escaped the personal attention of a single father, 
is a refreshing contrast to the young people who have been 
subjected to the mollycoddling of parents. 

That domestic ties are ‘a snare for the soul’ is well 
illustrated in Fanny’s play. Margaret Knox, a strong, 
springy girl of eighteen, is imprisoned in a suffocating 
middle-class home. Once while returning from a Salvation 
Army Festival at the Albert Hall, she ‘felt it ridiculous to 
go home in the bus after we had been singing so wonderfully 
about climbing up the golden stairs to heaven’. She gets 
down at Piccadilly Circus where she picks up a French 
Marine officer named M. Duvallet with whom she goes to a 
dance-hall. Here both of them are involved in a fracas with 
the police. Duvallet fells a constable by a ‘magnificent 
moulinet’ and Margaret, inflamed by champagne and piety, 
knocks out two of a constable’s teeth. She is shoved and 
bullied by the police% and suffers a fortnight’s imprisonment. 
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But she is neither repentant for what she has done, nor sorry 
for what has happened to her. She is ‘rather proud of it ; 
though I know now that I’m not a lady’. This experience, 
far from repressing her, has released her from the inhibi- 
tion of respectability. When she was at home she was what 
people call good and respectable but she was not free. This 
incident has set her free but she is no longer considered good 
and respectable, and she prefers her freedom to goodness and 
respectability, because respectability, as her mother too comes 
to realise, is only ‘pretending, pretending, pretending.’ Having 
once got loose from ‘the narrowing and spiritually confining 
home life’, she has discovered that true religion means hav- 
ing life and having it more abundantly. The tyranny of tne 
family and the home, which shuts out freedom and broad- 
mindedness, stands between us and our religion, and as Shaw 
says in the preface, ‘the young had better have their souls 
awakened by disgrace’. 

In You Never Can Tell Mrs. Clandon describes two 
kinds of family life. One of them ‘is based on a mutual 
respect, on recognition of the right of every member of the 
household to independence and privacy in their personal 
concerns’. She then points out another sort of family life 
‘in which husbands open their wives’ letters, and call on them 
to account for every farthing of their expenditure and every 
moment of their time ; in which women do the same to their 
children ; in which no room is private and no hour sacred ; 
in which duty, obedience, affection, home, morality and reli- 
gion are detestable tyrannies, and life is a vulgar round of 
punishments and lies, coercion and rebellion, jealousy, sus- 
picion, recrimination.’ Families, according to Shaw, are 
mostly of the second sort in which individuals are sacrificed 
to the humbug of an ideal. The first sort is less detestable 
e would allow neither of these to continue for long, 

eing no room for a private family in his ideal society. 
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From our discussion in the preceding sections it will 
be evident°that the institution of the family is neither na- 
tural nor conducive to the welfare of the children or of the 
parents. Shaw’s deeper ground for objection to the insti- 
tution is that it hinders the evolution of the race. This 
belief of his he expresses at length in the preface to Mis- 
alliance. Life Force finds its way by experiment; it pro- 
ceeds by the method of trial and error. It evolved man out 
of lower forms of life, and it will replace him by some 
superior creatures. But meanwhile we must work for our 
gurvival and development. As John Tanner says in The 
Revolutionist’s Handbook, “Our only hope, then, is in 
evolution. We must replace man by the Superman.” But 
“the precise formula for the Superman, ci-devant The Just 
Man Made Perfect, has not yet been discovered. Until it 
is, every birth is an experiment in the Great Research which 
is being conducted by the Life Force to discover that for- 
mula.”30 If mankind is not to be scrapped, we must help 
the Life Force to attain its object ; we must give it all facili- 
ties to conduct its experiment, for it moves in a mysterious 
way its wonders of evolution to perform. 

Shaw, in the preface to Misalliance, argues that the 
family——the group of father, mother and children——defeats 
the experiment of the Life Force. “What is a child ?” he 
asks. “An experiment. A fresh attempt to produce the just 
man made perfect : that is to make humanity divine.” This 
experiment is vitiated by parents who consider it their pious 
duty to impose themselves upon their children and mould 
them into some fancy figures of their own. Such a parent, 
according to Shaw, is ‘the vilest abortionist’, for he or she 
attempts to bring up a child ‘in the way it should go’ while 
the fact is that ‘nobody knows the way a child should go’. 
Apart from parental interferences, there are other evils of 
family life——its petty tyrannies, its vicious boredom, all of 
which, far from helping the Life Force to conduct its experi- 
ment, is offering obstacles to it. Evolution of the human 
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race is possible only through experiment, and man’s only hope 
is in evolution, which is a remote possibility, rather an 
impossibility so long as the family, as it is, continues to exist. 
Shaw, therefore, looks forward to a time when’ man shall 
‘upon his fellow look reckless of consanguinity’ 32 

The solution Shaw suggests is this: “The mother and 
the father will not always have to shoulder the burden of 
maintenance which should fall on the Atlas shoulders of the 
fatherland and motherland.” “.... .... though the popular 
conception of heaven includes a Holy family, it does not 
attach to that family the notion of a separate home, ora 
private nursey, or kitchen, or mother-in-law, or anything that 
constitutes the family as we know it. Even blood relatior- 
ship is miraculously abstracted from it ; and the Father is the 
father of all children, the mother the mother of all mothers 
and babies, and the son the son of Man and Saviour of his 


brothersi.). rF "3 What Shaw wants to achieve is 
socialism. 
e T 


RID: particular, I consider much current morality as to economic 
and sexual relations as disastrously wrong ; and I regard certain 
doctrines of the Christian religion as understood in England today 
with abhorrence. I write plays with the deliberate object of con- 


verting the nation to my opiniong in these matters.” (Shaw’s 
statement before the Censor). 


2. Preface to Getting Married, P. 217. 


3. Shaw’s letter to Frank Harris (Bernard Shaw, By Frank Harris, 
P. 234), 
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Whether Frank and Vivie are half-brother and half-sister has not 
been made very clear in the drama. The identity of Vivie’s father 
has be@n left undisclosed. Only there is a possibility that she 

may be Frank's illegitimate half-sister. For my thesis, however, I 

take them to be half-brother and half-sister as seems to have been 

intended by Shaw (Quintessence of Ibsenism, P. 14). 

N a Julia Craven the termagant, whose tantrums are the over- 

flow of unconscious biological necessity, is another of those several 
early Shaw ‘heroines’ who are in line of descent from Blanche 

Sartorius to Ann White-fiejd”. (Bernard Shaw, by A. C. Ward, 

P. 58). 

Preface to Getting Married, PP. 243-4, 

The Collected Papers of Otto Fenichel, First Series, collected and 

Edited by Hana Fenichel and David Rapaport, P. 350, 

Preface to Getting Married, PP. 198-9. 

The Revolutionist’s Handbook (Man and Superman), P, 214. 

Preface to Getting Married, P. 187. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, 206. 

Bernard Shaw: His Life, Work and Friends, by St. John Ervine, 
P. 423. 

Preface to Getting Married, P. 211. 

The Revolutionist’s Handbook (Man and Superman), P. 174. (It 
may be pointed out here that Shaw partly modifies this view in 
Back to Methuselah). 

Andrew Undershaft is like Dick Dudgeon, in The Devil’s Dis- 

ciple, who always boasts of serving the devil and behaves with 
charity. Lady Britomart is like Dick’s mother, who, as A. C. 
Ward says, ‘is a horrifying embodiment of brutal religiosity 
devoid of compassion.’ 

It may be pointed out that Mrs. Clandon is modelled on Annie 

Besant and Lucinda Elizabeth; and there is a great resemblance 
between Mr. Crampton and George Carr Shaw. (Shaw: His Life, 
Work and Friends, by St. John Ervine, P. 322), 

Major Critical Essays, P. 35. 

Preface to Misalliance, P. 86. 

The Revolutionist’s Handbook, P. 222. 

g . if you compel an adult and a child to live in one ano- 
ther’s company either the adult or the child will be miserable.” 
(Preface, P. 17). 

Fanny says, “It’s good for him to be shocked morally. It’s all 
that the young can do for the old, to shock them and keep 
them up to date.” 

The same idea is expressed in The Quintessence of Ibsenism. 
“The plain working truth is that it is not only good for people to 
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be shocked occasionally, but absolutely necessary to the progress 
of society that they should be shocked pretty often”. (Major 
Critical Essays, P. 122). ‘ 

In Shaw’s ideal society, glimpses of which are given in Back to 

Methuselah, the father is unknown and the mother does not look 

after the children when they can fend for themselves. “I should’nt 

know my two eldest if I met them”, says Zoo, who specialises in 
babies in the year 3000 A.D. 

Preface, P, 194. 

Bernard Shaw, P. 120. 

Preface, P, 86. 

In a letter to Frank Harris Shaw wrote: “In my play Mis- 

alliance the leading young man is the man with three fathers. 
I should not have thought of that if I had not three fathers 
myself: my official father, the musician and my natural uncle.” 
(Bernard Shaw, by Frank Harris, P. 13). 

“Her description of her treatment by the police was undoubted- 
ly derived by Shaw from the experience of women involved in 


the suffrage agitation at that time.” (Bernard Shaw, by A, C. 
Ward, P. 123). 


Preface to Misalliance. P. 48 
The Admirable Bashville, P. 123. 
Preface to Misalliance, P, 86. 


G CHAPTER FOUR 


IN ECONOMICS ALL ROADS LEAD TO SOCIALISM: y A 


I 


Shaw is an ardent social reformer. Frank Harris 
thinks! that without his Socialism there would have been no 
Shaw, nor Shavian plays. This is, no doubt, an exaggeration 
but it is the exaggeration of a vital truth. His ideas on 
social problems are scattered through his plays and 
prefaces. Then there are the Fabian Tracts, Essays in 
Fabian Socialism and The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism. His Socialism has its own pecu- 
liarities. In a sense it is very simple. To him it means ‘not 
a principle but certain definite economic measures’ which 
would bring about equality of income. 

Even at the very outset of his literary career, before he 
had taken to economic studies, he perceived the evils of 
Capitalism. That economic inequality restricts choice in 
marriage is set out, as has already been discussed, in Imma- 
turity and The Irrational Knot. Marx’s Das Kapital 
opened his eyes to the fact that Capitalism upsets the social 
palance in every sphere of life——production and distribu- 
tion, politics, law, religion and eugenics with subversive and 
catastrophic consequences. Sidney Trefusis is out to smash 
Capitalism. “All rotten to the bone”, says he, “Oh, civiliza- 
tion ! civilization ! civilization !” 

Capitalism, Shaw says in The Intelligent Woman's Guide 
to Socialism and Capitalism, is ‘a disease’ and ‘the sins it has 
let loose and glorified are the seven deadly ones.’ He fears 
that it may wreck our civilization if we are not careful.3 He 
has devoted a great part of his life to a propaganda against 
it and the institutions it has brought into being. Indeed, as 
Dr. Sengupta says,‘ his Socialism is ‘only a means for doing 
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away with the ponderous Machinery of Capitalism, which is 
trying to stifle the activities of the Life Force’. Under this 
system nine-tenths of the wealth goes into the poekets of one- 
tenth of the population and in every department of life it is 
the one-to-nine minority that pays the piper and calls the 
tune. In economics Shaw’s originality lies in showing that 
Capitalism is so all pervasive that all our institutions have an 
economic basis. The capitalists are actuated by motives of 


Votes and capture seats in the Parliament, The laws that are 


A Ty source by being made by 
rich men. Burglary, forgery, embezzlement. 


s Conversion is ‘the 
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But Lady Cicely with her immeasurably superior intellect 
and exceptionally charming manners convinces him that he 
is making a fool of himself by trying to wreak vengeance on 
his uncle. She tells him that Sir Howard as an individual 
is a very harmless man who does not believe in retaliatory 
justice but in rehabilitation of criminals. He is of the opi- 
nion that it is better to give a criminal a job instead of 
giving him ten years penal servitude. “Of course he does 
dreadful things as a judge ; but then if you take a man and 
pay him £5000 a year to be wicked, and praise him for it, 
what can you expect?” Shaw’s intention is to suggest that 
àt is capitalist society which perverts justice. Brassbound’s 
idea that it was his uncle who did injustice to his mother 
by ignoring the abstract principles of justice in the laws is 
entirely wrong. In his craving for revenge, as Lady Cicely 
says, he is just his uncle over again, because the wild justice 
of the hills, which has motivated his whole life, and the 
refined justice of England are fundamentally the same be- 
cause both are based on the principle of vengeance. He 
wants to wreak vengeance on his uncle while his uncle exe- 
cutes the law only to wreak the vengeance of society on those 
who disturb property. In short, the justice of the civilized 
society with its elaborate code of punishments is only 
camouflaged revenge. Brassbound’s romantic scheme of 
revenge collapses before the sweet reasonableness of Lady 
Cicely. He realises that his mission of vengeance and punish- 
ment was based on nothing. His conversion is complete. 
Shaw, like Christ, advocates ‘the abandonment of revenge 
and punishment, the counteracting of evil by good instead 
of by hostile evil’. But this is impracticable in a capitalist 
society in which the machinery of law and justice is used 
as a mighty instrument for the maintenance of property 
although this means the oppression of the poor. 

Under Capitalism the persecution of the poor by the 
rich is going on not only in the name of law and justice 
but also in the name of religion. People think there was 
a conflict between rival theologies in the Roman Empire 
until the conversion of the Emperor Constantine. Shaw 
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in his Androcles and the Lion shows that the problem was 
not theological but economic. In the preface to this play 
he presents Jesus as.a Socialist and ignores the purely theo- 
logical aspect of Jesus’s teachings, and in the play we find that 
neither Androcles nor Ferrovius is a Christian in the true 
sense of the term and Lavinia is a free thinker. On the 
other hand, the Roman Emperor, the Roman Captain and 
the Roman crowd, which gathers to watch the gladiatorial 
show, are not impelled by any desire to find out the truth 
of religious doctrines. Here there is no conflict between a 
true theology and a false one. Justice that is meted out to 
the early Christians is pure legalised revenge. Capitalism,» 
by creating enormous inequalities of income, has reduced to 
a farce not only the institution of law and justice but also 
the institution of religion. 

How the Church, the school and the Press are corrupted 
by Capitalism Shaw tells in the The Intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism and in some of his pre- 
faces. “The average parson does not teach honesty and 
equality in the village school: he teaches deference to the 
merely rich and calls that loyalty and religion.”6 Profession- 
al teachers cannot teach truths about their pupils’ duty to 
their country lest they should be persecuted for sedition. 
“Science becomes a propaganda of quack cures, manufac- 
tured by companies in which the rich hold shares, for the 
diseases of the poor who need only better food and sanitary 
houses, and the rich who need only useful occupation, to 
keep them both in health. Political economy becomes an 
ee ee that the wages of the Poor cannot 

; without the idle rich we should perish for 


S every form of government except that 
Cart is a devastating 
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exposure of the way in which both democracy and royalty 
are rendered ineffective in capitalist economy. In it the 
conflict is not between royalty and democracy, but between 
both and Capitalism. The drama shows how absurd it is 
to talk of political principles until the tyranny of capitalism 
is done away with. King Magnus is confronted by his 
cabinet which intends to reduce him to a royal cipher by 
depriving him of his only weapon, the power of veto, because 
it considers him to be an enemy of liberal government. But 
the King, who is wiser and abler than any of his minister's, 
knows that plutocracy, having destroyed the royal power 
finder democratic pretexts, has bought and swallowed demo- 
cracy itself. He knows that the King is no better than an 
idol set up by the plutocrats so that they can rule the coun- 
try with the King as their scapegoat and puppet’ Fuily 
aware of the fact that every ministerial department is in the 
grip of Breakages Ltd., he cannot part with the Royal Veto, 
which is the only safeguard against the political encroach- 
ment of big business, and allow the ministers, who are no 
doubt good persons in private life but are easily influenced 
by the capitalists, to create national crises. Shaw seems to 
suggest that Capitalism is so all-pervasive that even the 
Royal Veto which has long gone out of use might be invoked 
as a bulwark against it. The King threatens to abdicate and 
go to the democratic poll as a private person, a proposal 
which flings the Labour Cabal into a great flurry, because 
the Labour Cabal knows that the King is sure to be more 
formidable as a fellow M.P. than as a constitutional monarch. 
The King thus obtains his way and upsets the apple cart of 
democracy in England sometime after the year 1962. The 
implication of the ministers’ acceptance of the status quo is 
that they are only puppets manipulated by Breakages Ltd. 
They only pretend to govern the country but it is really 
governed by Breakages Ltd., who, however, do not care to 


interfere in the day-to-day administration so long as their 
interests are safeguarded. Most of them are inefficient per- 
sons wasting their time and frittering their energies over 


details of form and procedure without exercising any control 
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over the real work of administration.» Yet it is neither they 
nor democracy, but Capitalism in the shape of Breakages 
Ltd., who may be said to be the villain of the play. This 
‘monster’ is opposed to all reform that is likely to bring 
prosperity to the whole nation. Lysistrata, the Power Mis- 
tress General, loves her department and dreams of ‘nothing 
but its efficiency’, and yet for fear of Breakages Ltd. she 
cannot adopt any measures that are likely to be benefi- 
cial to the whole nation? All that clearly emerges 
is that democracy under Capitalism is a huge fraud. 
“Money talks: money prints: money broadcasts: money 
reigns; and Kings and labour leaders alike have to register 
its decrees, and even, by a staggering paradox, to finance 
its enterprises and guarantee its profits. Democracy is no 
longer bought : it is bilked. Ministers who are Socialists to 
the backbone are as helpless in the grip of Breakages Ltd., as 
its acknowledged henchmen.” 

The poor millions and the idle rich are both creations of 
Capitalism. Leaving the question of poverty for a future 
discussion, we may point out here that plenty of money with 
plenty of leisure disables the rich as completely as poverty 
and lack of leisure sterilises the poor. This idle rich society 
is full of people who spend a great part of their lives in vari- 
ous inanities but principally in philandering. Making love 
to by others is the main occupation of almost everybody in 
Tarleton’s house. Heartbreak House also exposes the 
feckless romancing, flirtation and philandering of the idle 
rich. Hesoine and her husband know only how to make ‘love 
a have not a care in the world’, A ‘terribly handsome’ and 
an exceedingly clever lady-killer’, Hector flirts with Ellie 
eed the name of Marcus Darnley, telling her fantas- 

ies by which she is taken in. When he meets his 


a ee Lady Utterword, he makes love to her automati- 
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whom there is only one man and only one chance’. Ellie, 
whose heart is broken by the discovery that Hector is already 
married, describes it as ‘this silly house, this strangely happy 
house, this*agonising house without foundations. I shall cali 
it Heartbreak House’. This Heartbreak House is the house 
of the idle rich, a class created by Capitalism, and it is as fatal 
to society as Horseback Hall, another time-killing and soul- 
destroying institution created by this class. Being an idle 
house, it is also hypochondriacal house, always running after 
cures. 

The deadliest of all the institutions Capitalism has 
brought into being is the institution of war. Capitalism at 
Bottom is covetousness and covetousness begets competition 
which, when it is carried beyond the national boundary, ends 
in horrible warfare. The First World War was really a fight 
between the Capitalists of England, France and Italy on the 
one side, and those of Germany on the other, for command of 
the African markets. 

Shaw loathes war, because he believes it to be a disaster 
to mankind. He proclaimed his faith in Common Sense 
About the War and was at once castigated as anti-British 
and pro-German.'' But the truth is that he is neither. Asa 
Creative Evolutionist he is interested in the preservation of 
the race which is doomed to perish if we are mad enough to 
let war break out, and as war is inevitable under Capitalism, 
Shaw tries to abolish it rather than talk of fighting a present 
war. He addresses the ‘stupid British, German and French 
patriots’, saying, “...... there are only two real flags in the 
world henceforth : the red flag of Democratic Socialism and 
the black flag of Capitalism, the flag of God and the flag of 
Mammon.”!2 

War is brought about by rich capitalists, particularly by 
Manufacturers of arms and explosives, because it raises prices 
and helps their business. Capitalism, by turning the social 
Conditions topsy-turvy, has made war popular also amongst 
the poor, because war brings them employment and also gives 
them a thrilling experience in the midst of boredom. In the 
Short story The Emperor and the Little Girl Shaw makes 
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it clear that it was not the Emperor who led the nation into 
war. “Ich habe es nicht gewollt” (It is not my doing) is 
the burden of the Emperor’s talk with the little girl and the 
soldiers. The Inca of Perusalem (The German Kaiser Wil- 
helm If) gave his subjects ‘art, literature, science, prospe- 
rity that they might live more abundantly ; and they hated 
me, caricatured me. Now that I give them death in its fright- 
fullest forms, they are devoted to me’. Under the capitalist 
system nine persons out of ten are always wallowing in 
poverty and misery. War, which gives them temporary 
relief, is bound to remain popular under this system. The 
reason why mothers send their sons, and wives their hus- 
bands to the fighting front is economic rather than patriotic.’ 
One of the reasons why O’Flaherty, V. C. risks his life is his 
desire for change and adventure from which poverty would 
shut him out for ever. And the chief concern of his sweet- 
heart is that she should get a pension, even if he has to be 
wounded in getting it.'4 It will be evident from our discus- 
sion that Capitalism has not only invented war but has also 
created a demand for it among the common people who 
supply the cannon fodder. 


II 


As has already been remarked, Shaw perceived some 
evils of the capitalistic system as early as 1879 when he settl- 
ed down to write novels. His economic studies convinced 
him beyond any doubt that the economic structure of the 
society was rotten to the core. It was clear to him that‘pro- 
perty is theft: respectability founded on poverty is blas- 
phemy : marriage founded on property is prostitution : it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter the Kingdom of heaven’. When he took 
Z writing plays, one of his objects was to convert the nation 
to his own opinions as to the distribution of wealth. among 
the different members of the society. He says that economic 
studies have played as important a part in his plays as @ 
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knowledge of anatomy does in the works of Michael Angelo.'* 
There is behind his plays a well-thoughtout sociology and 
‘there is an economic link between Cashel Byron, Sartorius, 
Mrs. Warfen and Undershaft: all of them prospering in 
questionable activities’? Although Wéidowers’ Houses, 
Mrs. Warren's Profession and Major Barbara are plays 
of life, character and human destiny like those of Shakes- 
peare and Euripides, yet they could have been written only 
by a man with strong convictions about the economic struc- 
ture of society. The first two are included in the volume 
entitled “Plays Unpleasant”, the unpleasantness lying in the 
fact that they expose social abuses abuses which are 
‘products not so much of the immorality or inhumanity of in- 
dividuals as of the capitalistic system. Indeed, they seem to 
be based on the assumption that the really good man is as 
rare as the really bad man. It is Capitalism which makes 
them what they are. 

Under Capitalism the exploitation of the poorer classes 
by the rich breeds poverty which in its turn breeds dishone- 
sty, disease, drunkenness and murder. Poverty is thus a 
public nuisance and its toleration is a national crime. Shaw 
hated poverty and slums and avoidable diseases from his very 
childhood.'® To him these are evils that stink before high 
heaven, and his Widowers’ Houses is an attempt to trace 
the evils of slum life to its root cause. 

In this play Shaw gives a realistic picture of ‘middle-class 
respectability and younger son gentility fattening on the 
slum as flies fatten on filth.’ While travelling in Germany, 
Dr. Harry Trench, son of a younger son of a family with a 
title, meets Balanche Sartorius, the only dughter of a self- 
made English millionaire. They become engaged. After 
about a month Mr. Sartorius’s rent-collector Lickcheese, who 
has just been discharged for spending twentyfour shillings 
on repairs to a tenement house, narrates the story of his mis- 
fortune to Harry Trench and Cokane. Sartorius owns some 
slum houses ‘houses that you wouldnt hardly look at 
Without holding your nose,’ and has made a fortune by bully- 
ing and threatening the ‘poor devils’ who occupy them. He 
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himself lives in a rich suburban villa standing on the rents 
of these foul and ramshackle hovels. He has brought up his 
daughter most expensively but, as Lickcheese says, ‘many 
another daughter has been turned out upon the’ streets to 
gratify his affection for her’. Thus Mr. Sartorius, who is 
middle-class respectability incarnate, has been fattening on 
the poverty of the slum. At the root of all these, evils is 
private property which is the basis of Capitalism. It is one 
of the merits of Shaw that he does not attack Capitalism by 
exposing individual profiteers. More galling and more per- 
nicious than any harm an individual Capitalist can do is the 
way in which Capitalism frustrates all social welfare enter- 
prises and nourishes the vices which it itself professes to de- 
test. The municipalities are prevented from discharging 
their duties by capitalists whose representatives form the 
most powerful clique in all civic bodies. Mr. Sartorius is a 
vestryman and that is why, as the Sanitary Inspector says, 
he can ‘break the law so scandalous’. ‘The poor Sanitary 
Inspector is as helpless in the grip of men like Sartorius as 
Lysistrata in The Apple Cart is in the grip of Breakages Ltd. 
Not merely in The Apple Cart but even in this, his earliest 
play, Shaw shows how helpless democracy is withoui 
Socialism. Mr. Sartorius and his clique are democratically 
elected to the Municipality and then they exploit their parties 
to butter their bread on both sides. That is why Lickcheese 
looks back wistfully at the time when the vestries used to 
be ‘us ourselves’ and nobody knew a word about elections. 
Nor is Trench any better than his father-in-law. He is a 
romantic idealist who does not know that his own income 
is derived from slum-landlordism. Every farthing of unearn- 
ed income, according to Shaw, is tainted and ‘a person living 
on unearned income and ignorant of the source was worse 
than the person who directed the source from which the 
polluted income came’.1? 

There is some 
for the other 
live on th 
society th 


justification for Harry Trench as well as 
people in the play who directly or indirectly 
e rack-rents of slum-houses, for in a capitalistic 
ere is little money which is free from taint. Almost 
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all are in the grip of the octopus of Capitalism. Where the 
whole system is diseased personal honesty does not mean 
much. Sartorius has amassed wealth as an open rack-renter, 
Lickcheese earns his pittance by collecting his rent, Lady 
Roxdale is one of the head ground landlords, Dr. Trench 
holds a mortgage from which his entire income is derived, 
and Cokane, who once remarked that ‘there is something 
peculiarly repugnant to my feelings in the calling of a rent 
collector’, becomes ‘sekkeretary’ to the illiterate rent collec- 
tor who has suddenly grown rich and is eager to be richer 
by ‘rigging commpensation claims on direlict property com- 
pulsorily acquired by public bodies for municipal housing 
schemes’. They are all cogs of a vicious wheel, and Harry 
Trench apologises for attacking the system because ‘people 
who live in glass houses have no right to throw stones’. 


There are critics who think that Shaw wrote this play to 
effect social reform. But even this earliest play of Shaw is 
a revolutionary and not a reformer. Not by tinkering here 
and there but by a total change will amelioration be possible. 
Under Capitalism even improvement schemes are linked up 
with exploitation motives.” It is so difficult to shake off the 
tentacles of the octopus of Capitalism that even persons, who 
are filled with moral fervour, feel powerless to alter the state 
of society. In this play Shaw has, with the detachment of a 
true playwright, allowed the reformers as well as the anti- 
reformers to express their points of view. Any other 
dramatist with a passion for reform would have made a hero 
of Dr. Trench and a villain of Sartorius. But Shaw has done 
neither. The arguments put forward by Sartorius and 
Lickcheese are, indeed, so powerful that we have no doubt of 
their validity, and the conclusion is irresistible that if we have 
to cure the evils of slum-landlordism, we must scrap the sys- 
tem of which slum-landlordism is only a byproduct. 


Shaw’s third play Mrs. Warren’s Profession is on a 
social subject of great force and the uproar it evoked in Eng- 
land and America was tremendous. Its performance was 
banned in England and in America police aid was called in 
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to protect the public from being unmasked as the villain of 
the piece. Shaw was branded by implication as an unscru- 
pulous and blackguardly author. Critics of all egorts were 
indignant with him and reviled him in various terms. The 
New York Herald?! declared the play as grossly immoral and 
degenerate——‘an insult to decency’. But a careful examina- 
tion of the play will show that there is absolutely no justifica- 
tion for such moral panic. It is, indeed, ‘an excellent sermon’ 
and perfectly moral in its purpose. The author rightly 
observes in the preface that ‘to prohibit the play is to protect 
the evil which the play exposes’. 

Mrs. Warren’s Profession is a faithful presentment cf 
the economic causes of prostitution. Here Shaw has thrown 
overboard the common assumption that prostitution is caused 
by female depravity and male licentiousness. He argues in 
the preface that prostitution is no more created by the wicked- 
ness of Mrs. Warren than drunkenness is created by the 
wickedness of the publican. He has gone deep into this social 
problem and has found that the institution in question is an 
economic phenomenon produced by the under-payment and 
ill-treatment of women in the industrial world. As socialist 
and economist Shaw throws the entire blame on the defec- 
tive social order and makes Mrs. Warren put up an able 
defence for the line of conduct she had to adopt. Poverty, 
which is a creation of Capitalism, makes virtue hideous and 
vice dazzling. In a capitalistic society the penalty of virtue 
is starvation, disease and premature death, and the reward 
of vice is immediate relief, If, therefore, women prefer the 
wages of sin to the wages of sweated labour, it is not the so- 
called sinful women but society, which looks smug and com- 
fortable, that will have to bear the blame. 

Shaw does not encourage individual blackguardism but 
he lays emphasis on the root of the malady. Mrs. Warren is 
an organiser of prostitution, owning and managing brothels 
in all the continental capitals. With the income therefrom 


brought her up to be a respectable lady. When the daughter 
her’s income, she ‘freezes up 
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into an iceberg of contempt’ for the loathsome profession. 
Then there ensues a conversation which ruthlessly exposes 
how economic pressure eventually leads poor women to take 
to prostitution. In her younger days Mrs. Warren knew how 
horrible the life of a poor girl is, even though she were 
virtuous. She herself tried to earn an honest living as a 
scullery maid and then as a bar-maid but could hardly make 
both ends meet. One of her two half-sisters died of lead 
poisoning as a worker in a white-lead factory and the other 
married a labourer ‘and kept his room and three children on 
eighteen shillings a week until he took to drink.’ Even her 
yery respectable daughter who is a Cambridge wrangler and 
who turns up her nose at the very name of prostitution has to 
admit the basic truth of her mother’s argument.22 In this 
way Shaw propounds the theory that a prostitute is not 
goaded to her loathsome profession by concupiscence but by 
hunger and lack of opportunities for suitable employment. 
“Prostitution,” says he, “is not a vocation but a slavery to 
which women are driven by the miseries of honest poverty. 
When every woman has an honourable and comfortable live- 
lihood open to her on reasonable terms the streets will make 
no more recruits.’’23 

It will be clear from our discussion that it is Capitalism 
which has created prostitution by underpaying woman in 
industrial and other fields and by not paying her for the 
valuable work she does as housekeeper and mother. The 
capitalist bully, George Crofts is the financier of the organisa- 
tion that has spread a network of hotels which are really 
brothels in disguise. Crofts is an unsympathetic, unattrac- 
tive character, but it is difficult to blame him. He is a 
financier, a man with liquid cash ; if he goes out of business, 
industries will languish but as a financier he cannot examine 
the ethics of the ventures he supports. His concern is with 
dividends and he does not take any part in the details of the 
sordid business. His brother the M. P. gets 22 per cent out of 
a factory with 600 girls in it, and ‘not one of them getting 
Wages enough to live on’. Even the ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have a few publicans and sinners among their tenants. 
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Why should George Crofts turn his back on Mrs. Warren’s 
profession which will yield a dividend of 35 per cent ? 


Capitalism has imposed prostitution not onl¥ on women 
but also on many classes of men——doctors and lawyers, poli- 
ticians and journalists, clergymen and social workers. Men 
in these professions earn their living by misusing their higher 
faculties ‘a sin compared to which that of a woman who 
sells her person for a few hours is too venial to be worth 
mentioning ; for rich men without conscience are more dan- 
gerous than poor women without chastity.’24 If Mrs. Warrens 
are demons, these men must be cacodemons. “But whatever 
satisfaction the pot may have in calling the kettle blacker thai 
itself the two blacks do not make a white.”25 Here lies the 
originality of Shaw. He does not take sides, he does not 
blame either individuals or social organisations. He is for a 
transformation that will revolutionise society by abolishing 
the capitalist structure itself. 


It has already been said how the clergymen, the lawyers 
and the politicians are corrupted in a capitalistic society. 
Let us now discuss Shaw’s attitude towards medical science, 
Medical profession and doctors. In the preface to The 
Doctor's Dilemma Shaw discusses every aspect of medicine 
from private Operations to Public Hygiene through Socialism. 
The medical profession, he agrues, has been corrupted at the 
root by pecuniary interest, Private practitioners are to 
depend on diseases for their livelihood and most of the 
private practitioners are poor. The poverty of the doctors 
has made the profession a vested interest in ill health. We 
all know that doctors are leaders of humanitarian social 


doctors have a vested interest 
poor doctor, he declares 
employer or a poor la 
unnecessary Operations and invent and 


De prolong lucrative ill- 
nesses. Under existing circumstances a 


‘doctors are just like 
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other Englishmen: most of them have no honour and no 
conscience’. 

Shaw makes a trenchant attack on medical science, 
medical profession and individual doctors in The Doctor’s 
Dilemma. Dr. Ridgeon’s new discovery of the opsonin 
serum for tuberculosis, bravely misapplied by Sir Bloomfield 
Bonington, has caused a wonder cure. As a result Dr. 
Ridgeon has been made a Knight and his Knighthood has 
just been announced in the King’s birth-day Honours list. 
A numbér of eminent doctors and surgeons have come to 
congratulate him on his newly won distinction and there is 
a discussion on professional topics. It is evident from this 
discussion that the eminent doctors are really ignorant 
quacks, each with his own mania. Sir Ralph Bloomfield 
Bonington is opposed to all drugs. The only genuinely 
scientific treatment for all diseases, according to him, is 
stimulating the phagocytes. Dr. Schutzmacher believes in 
nothing but Parrish’s Chemical Food. In the opinion of 
Cutler Walpole the cause of almost all illness is blood-poison- 
ing and his panacea for all diseases is cutting off the nuciform 
sack. They are all eminent persons in their profession ; yet 
they differ entirely in: their diagnosis and treatment, and each 
has a scientific and logical explanation to defend his fad. 
Dr. Sengupta aptly observes that ‘the specialisation of a 
doctor means the acquisition of a mania’. The successes of 
doctors are most accidental, and their science is meaningless 
jargon. “The rank and file of the doctors”, Shaw says in 
the preface, “are no more scientific than their tailors.” 
Sir Bloomfield Bonington incoculated a typhoid case for 
tetanus and a tetanus case for typhoid and yet the patients 
recovered! Dr. Ridgeon admits that his ‘inoculation which 
ought to cure sometimes kills’. It is for these reasons that Shaw 
regards medical science as ‘a branch of witchcraft’, The doctors 
stand by each other and every specialist sees that every other 
Specialist gets a share of the pickings. As the eminent 
Sir Patric Cullen exclaims, ‘We’re not a profession : we’re a 
conspiracy.” We may stop to consider the implications of 
these comments. The real cause of people falling ill so often 
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is poverty, undernourishment, too much of wealth and 
idleness. The doctors never realise this. They cannot stop 
to consider where the root of the malady lies and,that is why 
their diagnosis and their treatment have little relation to 
reality and look like the exploits and antics of witchcraft. 
And then since curing of diseases becomes a trade, the 
doctors who like other people want to live and to make a 
living have to exploit the plight of their patients and to stand 
by their colleagues in the trade. In such circumstances we 
need not wonder that what was meant to be a brotherhood 
of experts has become a conspiracy of quacks. 

A devotee of the Life Force, Shaw believes in the vital 
force in man. The mysterious doctor in On The Rocks 
expresses his faith when she tells Sir Arthur that it is ‘the 
mind that makes the body: that is the secret of all true 
healers’. Deaths from diseases, according to Shaw, are 
unnatural. The only natural deaths are the accidental ones, 
and these are the only deaths known to the Methuselahs. 
But doctors, who deal with the physical organs, take no 
account of the mysterious power that sustains life. To 
them human life is not something sacred but a thing to per- 
form experiments on. Doctors have thus lost all humani- 
tarian considerations. When Louis Dubedat is at the point 
of death, the doctors go on wrangling about science. 
Sir Bloomfield Bonington, ‘professionally elate and com- 
municative’, considers it ‘an enormously interesting case’. 
He would write a paper about it. The callousness of the 
doctors to human life is shocking indeed. We find the same 
callousness jin Dr, Paramore of The Philanderer. Dr. 
Paramore’s disease is worth serious consideration, because it 
is not a disease at all. Dr. Paramore has discovered a new 
Fe A em tae Be 
Eye etins ae peop i suffering from it and when foreign 
of beeen spare t e existence of his disease, he instead 
disease, is cast eee : es nom ei dreadful 
a , i aa pa ge in despair, “The Worst of 
Charteris says, ‘the seein res T En tar ie in 

D © conscience is the very devil’. 
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Shaw holds capitalistic civilisation responsible for 
diseases, illnesses and premature deaths. Diseases are 
caused by overcrowded slums, bad sanitation, malnutrition 
and overwork, and idleness, all of which are the products of 
Capitalism. What the poor need is not medicine but more 
leisure, better food, and better drained and better ventilated 
houses ; what the rich need is not constant running after 
cure-mongers but useful occupation. In other words, if there 
is equal work for all, equal leisure for all, equal income for 
all, and if Harley Street is municipalised, there would be no 
disease and, therefore, not only will the work of the medical 
profession be very much reduced but it will approach its 
“duties with a new outlook. There will be as many doctors 
as the community needs and each one of them will be ‘a civil 
servant with dignified living wage paid out of public funds’ 
so that doctors may not have any vested interest in ill-health. 
Their duty will be to eradicate diseases and not to thrive on 
them. Shaw looks forward to a time when good sanitary 
administration and vigilant prevention of infection under 
Socialism will do away with the medical profession which at 
present is ‘a murderous absurdity’. 

Major Barbara is one of the most remarkable plays of 
Shaw and from the point of view of economics it is the most 
illuminating and undoubtedly his best. It revolves round the 
question of money and the lack of it. Though professedly a 
drama about religion, its main theme is the danger of poverty 
and the importance of money. 

Shaw’s hatred of poverty, the foundation of which was 
laid when as a child he was taken to the slums by his 
nursemaid, culminated in Major Barbara. He devoted a 
great part off his life ‘to the task of exterminating the poor 
and rendering their resurrection for ever impossible’. 
Poverty, according to him, is not a natural thing ; many are 
poor because a few are rich. Shaw is ruthless with those 
who put up with poverty ; and he is more ruthless with those 
who glorify it.2e He does not believe it is possible to live an 
elevated and worthy life in a state of poverty. Andrew 
Undershaft, one of Shaw’s philosophers, thunders his doctrine 
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that poverty is the greatest of evils and the worst of crimes : 
“Poverty blights whole cities ; spreads horrible pestilences ; 
strikes dead the very souls of all who come within sight, 
sound, or smell of it”. The souls of the poor, he says, are 
damned, because ‘the spirit cannot soar until the millstones 
are lifted,’ the millstones of the seven deadly sins food, 
clothing, firing, rent, taxes, respectability and children. And, 
therefore, the evil to be attacked is not so-called moral sin or 
religious lapse but poverty which is the root of all sins. 

If poverty is the greatest of evils, possession of money 
should be fraught with immense good. Shaw preaches this 
philosophy through the lips of Andrew Undershatt. Indeed, 
Shaw’s greatest contribution to economic thought is his 
recognition of the paramount importance of money. It is 


successful personal and national morality should have this 
fact for its basis. Every teacher or twaddler who denies it 
or suppresses it, is an enemy of life.” Money ‘destroys base 
people as certainly as it fortifies and dignifies noble people’. 
Money represents all the noble things of life as undeniably 
as the want of it represents the ugly ones. Shaw believes 
that a sufficient income is indispensable to the practice of 
virtue. Money alone can afford the opportunity for honour, 
justice, truth, love and mercy, ‘the graces and luxuries of a 
rich, strong and safe life.’ Therefore, ‘the crying need of the 
nation is not for better morals, cheaper bread... . . but 


Andrew Undershaft has grasped the fact that money is 
the most Important thing in life. As Shaw says in the pre- 
face, ‘when Society offered him the alternative of poverty or 
a lucrative trade in death and destruction, it offered him, not 
a choice between opulent villainy and humble virtue, but 
between energetic enterprise and cowardly infamy.’ He 
chose ‘the braver and the more moral one’. “J ama 
millionaire. That is my religion,” says he. Peter Shirley 
who is proud of his honest poverty, would not have his con- 
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science, not for all his income, but Undershaft would not have 
Shirley’s income, not for all his conscience. Undershaft 
believes in,‘money and gunpowder. Freedom and power. 
Command of life and command of death’. 

Undershaft believes in money as the basis of all society 
while his daughter Barbara is an enthusiast for the salvation 
of souls. There is a conflict between their beliefs. Through 
this conflict Shaw wants to point out how absurd it is to 
preach religion among poverty-stricken people. Barbara is 
the daughter of a millionaire who manufactures munitions 
and the grand daughter of the Earl of Stevenage, but she has 
turned her back on a comfortable life, and out of love for the 
common people, has joined the Salvation Army in which she 
is a Major. She is shocked to the very depths of her being 
at the discovery that the Salvation Army has to depend for 
its maintenance on money made by distillers of wine and 
manufacturers of explosives. She is equally shocked to dis- 
cover that her attempts to save the souls of the poor are 
futile, because so long as people are poor their souls are open 
to temptations, and salvation is incompatible with tempta- 
tions. Snobby Price professes confession, but his professions 
are only a means of getting bread and treacle. No sooner 
does an opportunity offer itself than he steals a sovereign. 
He talks like a convert, but acts like a rascal. Major Barbara 
thus discovers that her ideals are false. In utter despair 
and disillusionment she visits her father’s works and the 
beautiful town he has built for his workers out of the profits 
of his business of making explosives. Here she realises that 
evils cannot be cured by turning our back upon any side of 
life: “There is no wicked Side : life is all one.” She is con- 
vinced that she can preach religion more effectively among 
the well-paid and well-fed munition workers— full fed, 
quarrelsome, snobbish, uppish creatures, all standing on 
their rights and dignities’-—_than among the slum-dwellers 
who profess conversion out of gratitude for a scrap of bread 
and treacle. “That is where salvation is really wanted. My 
father shall never throw it in my teeth again that my converts 
Were bribed with bread.” Barbara thus achieves her spiri- 
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tual peace by breaking with the Salvation Army and accept- 
ing the philosophy of her father. Her conversion is meant 
to illustrate Shaw’s thesis that salvation is incompatible with 
poverty and that religion can be preached only among full- 
fed people. 

Andrew Undershaft is a great individual whose iron 
will is victorious over environment. His character clearly 
reveals Shaw’s faith in a powerful individual—a faith which 
is implicit in Caesar and Cleopatra and emphatic in The 
Apple Cart. Having earned in his youth pennies and 
shillings in the streets and public house parlours by his 
natural talent for stepdancing, he has ultimately become a 
millionaire by his indomitable desire to be rich and free at 
any cost. But he is not a Sartorius amassing wealth by 
grinding the faces of the poor. He has brought to an end 
not only his own poverty and slavery but also those of many 
others. He is a great individual who always feels that he is 
only ‘the instrument of a Will or Life Force which uses him 
for purposes wider than his own.’ 

Perivale St. Andrews with its beautifully clean work- 
shops, and respectable workmen, and model homes, is an 
ideal state. Andrew Undershaft is its government managing 
all the affairs of its citizens who are all workers in the Ex- 
plosives Factory. There is work for everybody, leisure for 
everybody, and above all, enough money for everybody. The 
man who gets the lowest wages gets thirty shillings a week 
and a good house to boot, and his job is permanent. The 
salaries vary from thirty shillings a week to twelve thousand 
a year, but no one is poor in this state. A great hater of 
poverty, Andrew Undershaft has exterminated it by the 
simple method of giving everybody enough to live above the 
poverty line.” 

What Andrew Undershaft has done elicits our admira- 
tion. Indeed, when the whole society is in the grip of the 
octopus of Capitalism, what more can be expected from 4 
single individual? He preaches a revolutionary doctrine : 
if the poor suffer, it is their own fault; the poor must re- 
pudiate it and, if need be, they must use the fire-arms manu- 
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factured by Undershaft. Individuals must acquire wealth 
by fair means or foul. Shaw is reported to have said to S. 
Winsten?! that the evil effects of Capitalism can be avoided 
either by becoming wealthy enough to be independent as 
he himself has done or by finding an outlet for its frustra- 
tions in successful agitation. Undershaft has earned enough 
to be independent and has manufactured fire-arms which the 
poor may use to bring to an end their poverty which is 
caused by Capitalism. Undershaft has done a great deal to 
improve the condition of a section of the proletariat. If 
people will pay heed to this doctrine and act as he has acted, 
the world will be reformed ere long. 

The character of Andrew Undershaft seems to reveal 
Shaw’s faith in individual efforts and anarchic methods. In 
a passage in the preface to The Irrational Knot,» written 
in 1905, the year of composition of Major Barbara, also 
Shaw seems to support individualism and anarchism. He 
Says that when he wrote this novel he was poor and shabby, 
and, therefore, tolerated the gross error that poverty is not a 
sin and a disgrace. He did not then see that to improve his 
condition he should have been prepared to wade through 
seas of other people’s blood. “Indeed it is this perception 
which constitutes an aristocracy nowadays. It is the secret 
of all our governing classes, which consist finally of people 
who, though perfectly prepared to be generous, humane, 
cultured, philanthropic, public spirited and personally 
charming in the second instance, are unalterably resolved, 
in’ the first, to have money enough for a handsome and deli- 
Cate life, and will, in pursuit of that money, batter in the 
door of their fellow-men, sell them up, sweat them in fetid 
dens, shoot, stab, hang, imprison, sink, burn and destroy 
them in the name of law and order.” And this, says Shaw, 
Shows their fundamental sanity and rightmindedness, for 
Without a sufficient income it is not possible to practise 
Virtue. No body should, therefore, let any unselfish consi- 
(eration stand between him and the attainment of a suffi- 
cient income. “If I could convince our impecunious mobs 
Of this, the world would be reformed before the end of the 
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week; for the sluggards who are content to be wealthy 
without working and the dastards who are content to work 
without being wealthy, together with all the pseudo-moralists 
and ethicists and cowardice mongers generally, would be 
exterminated without shrift, to the unalterable enlargement 
of life and ennoblement of humanity. We might even make 
some beginnings of civilization under such happy circums- 
tances.” 


HI 


It has been shown how Capitalism has corrupted every 
institution—religious, political, financial or judicial. Refer- 
ence has already been made to some of the evils of the 
system—poverty, parasitism, slum-landlordism, prostitution, 
war, death, disease and so on and so forth. Shaw’s principal 
objection to Capitalism, however, is that it is hostile to the 
evolution of the human race. He holds the view that infant 
mortality in the slums and the practice of birth control by 
parents to whom children are unbearable burdens are de- 
populating the world with an alarming rapidity. More seri- 
ous than this is that the quality of the population is deterio- 
rating because the poor, who have no other sourcë of plea- 
sure open to them except the gratification of their sexual 
instinct, breed like rabbits? Capitalism, by cutting huma- 
nity into small classes, has enormously narrowed the field of 
sexual selection with the resultant prevalence of bad breed- 
ing and marital disharmony. Even while biologically attrac- 
ted, the duke’s daughter cannot marry her footman, or the 
dustman’s daughter the duke’s son because difference of 
income has created difference of manners and habits, and 
people with different manners and habits cannot live toge- 
ther. We have already discussed the terrible incompatibi- 
lity that developed between Edward Conolly, the plebeian, 
om Marian, the flower of the aristocratic society of London. 

arnage has become a class affair : choice of mates is res- 
tricted to a handful of persons of similar income. The Life 
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Force, which proceeds by the method of trial and error, by 
the method of experiment and blunder, must be allowed a 
wide latitute through the expansion of the field of sexual 
selection to the extent of making the nation completely inter- 
marriageable.’ Capitalism is at the root of all the evils of 
the world—evils which are eating into the vitals of the 
human race. 

Shaw’s panacea for all these evils is Socialism. As the 
Irishman tells? the black girl, the Evolutionary Will cannot 
be fulfilled if the fulfilment is not made reasonably easy and 
hopeful by Socialism. By Socialism Shaw means uncondi- 
tional equality of income for every one without regard to 
character, talent, age or sex’.33 Equality of income, by solv- 
ing the bread and butter question of all, will enable every- 
body to use and develop his higher faculties, The cabin boy 
must be given ‘at least as much as the captain unless you 
definitely wish him to be a lower creature, in which case the 
Sooner you are hanged as an abortionist the better.’34 
Equality, as Tanner Says, is essential to good breeding, and 
equality is incompatible with property. Therefore, Shaw, de- 
clares through Tanner : “Property, said Proudhon, is theft. 
This is the only perfect truism that has been uttered on the 
subject.”35 

Shaw's Socialism, it will be evident, is primarily con- 
cerned with distribution. From the beginning of-his career 


Womans Guide. “Socialism”, he says, “is an opinion as to 
how the income of the country should be distributed,” And, 
after examining each of the seven alternative principles of 
distributing income and rejecting them all as unworkable, 


incomes would not matter if equality of income were general.’ 
And in Everybody’s Political Whats What his definition 
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of Socialism as equal income for everybody disappears com- 
pletely. He says, “When democratic Socialism has achieved 
sufficiency of means, equality of opportunity, afid national 
intermarriageability for everybody, with production kept in 
its natural order from necessities to luxuries, and the courts 
of justice unbiased by mercenary barristers, its work will be 
done ; for these and not a mathematical . abstraction like 
equality of income are its real goal. The present stratifica- 
tion of society will be levelled up until the largest possibili- 
ties of human nature are no longer starved ; but it will still 
be human nature with all its enterprises, ambitions and 
emulations in full swing, and with its pioneering superior 
persons, conservative average persons, and relatively back- 
ward inferiors in their natural places, all fully fed, educated 
up to the top of their capacity, and intermarriageable. 
Equality can go no farther.’36 


1, Bernard Shaw, PP. 135-6. 

2. Essays in Fabian Socialism, P. 65. 

3. Property is an integral part of Capitalism and John Tanner says 
that ‘property will destroy society unless society destroys it’, (The 
Revolutionist’s Handbook, P. 173). 

4. The Art of Bernard Shaw, P. 17. 

5. In the preface to Misalliance Shaw says, “The most important 

simple fundamental economic truth to impress on a child in com- 

plicated civilizations like ours is the truth that whoever consumes 
goods without producing by personal effort the equivalent of what 
he or she consumes, inflicts on the community precisely the same 
injury that a thief produces, and would, in any honest state, be 
treated as a thief, however full his or her pockets might be of 

money made by other people”. (P. 27). 

The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, P. 63. 

Thid, PP. 63-4. 
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without an article on the inefficiency and corruption of all Govern- 
ment Departments, especially departments managed, like mine, by 
femalese...... but if I attempt to fight them I shall be hounded 
out of public life and they will shove Mouldy into the Cabinet to 
run my department in their interests... . . 
Preface, P. 170. 


How bitter was the feeling against him will be evident from a few 
lines of a letter of Henry Arthur Jones: “Face me and answer me, 
George Bernard Shaw, most poisonous of all the poisonous haters 
of England ; despiser, distorter and denier of the plain truths where- 
by men live; topsy turvy perverter of all human relationships ; 
menace to ordered social thought and ordered social life ; irres- 
ponsible braggart, blaring self-trumpeter; idol of opaque intellec- 
tuals and thwarted females; calculus of contrariness ; flibberty 
pope of chaos; portent and epitome of his generation’s moral and 
spiritual disorder.” (Bernard Shaw; Playboy and Prophet, by 
Archibald Henderson, P. 652), 

What I Really Wrote About the War, P. 86. 

“The women let them a St ee, partly because most of them were 
so poor that they grasped at the allowances which left most of them 
better off with their husbands in the trenches than they had ever 
been with their husbands at home.” (The Intelligent Woman’s Guide 
to Capitalism and Socialism, PP. 156-57). 

O'Flaherty says: “,.... She's thinking of nothing but to get me 
out there again to be wounded so that she may spend my pension, 
bad scran to her!” (P. 213). 

Preface to Immaturity, P. xvi. 

Letter to Archibald Henderson. (Bernard Shaw: Playboy and 
Prophet, P. 7). 

Sixteen Self-Sketches, P. 21. 

“4... my aesthetic hatred of poverty and squalor ..... was 
acquired .... in the slums into which my nursemaid took me on 
her visits to her friends when she was supposed to be exercising 
me in the parks. I hated these experiences intensely ... .” 
(Sixteen Self-Sketches, P. 24). 

Bernard Shaw: His Life, Work and Friends, by St. John Ervine, 
P. 400. 

Dr. Trench says, “. .¥. ... the dirtier a place is the more rent you 
get; and the decenter it is, the more compensation you get. So 
we’are to give up dirt and go in for decency”. 

October 31, 1905. 

Vivie tells her mother: “. .... if Pd been in the same circum- 
stances as my aunt Liz, Pd have done exactly what she did”. 
Preface to Getting Married, P. 241. 


31. 


33, 
34. 
35. 
36. 
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Preface to Plays Unpleasant, P. xxiii. 

The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism, PP. 303-4. 

He is reported to have said to S. Winsten: “I was amused to hear 
the other day that within a few years of the death of Saint 
Francis, two or three of his friars were publicly burnt at Marseilles 
for adhering to their Founder's ideal of poverty. That’s what we 
should do to the people who insist on being poor.” (Days with 
Bernard Shaw, by S. Winsten, P. 162). 

“Only those who have helped themselves know how to help others, 
and to respect their right to help themselves.” (Major Critical 
Essays, P. 34). 

Days With Bernard Shaw, P. 171. 

P. XIV. 

“The defectives are appallingly prolific: the others have fewer 
children, even when they do not practise birth control. It is one of 
the troubles of our present civilization that the inferior stocks are 
overbreeding the superior ones. But the inferior stocks are really 
starved stocks, slum stocks, stocks not merely uncultivated but 
degraded by their wretched circumstances. By getting rid of 
poverty we should get rid of these and of the inferior stocks they 
produce ; and it is not at all unlikely that in doing so we should 
get rid of the exaggerated fertility by which Nature tries to set off 
the terrible infant mortality among them.” (The Intelligent 
Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, P. 90). 

John Tanner says in The Revolutionist’s Handbook: “At this 
point we perceive the importance of giving fancy the widest 
possible field. To cut humanity into small cliques, and effectively 
limit the selection of the individual to his own clique, is to post- 
pone the Superman for eons, if not for ever. Not only should every 
person be nourished and trained as a possible parent, but there 
should be no possibility of such an obstacle to natural selection as 
the objection of a countess to a navvy or of a duke to a 
charwoman.” 

The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, P, xV- 
Preface to Androcles and the Lion, P. 59. 

Maxims for Revolutionists, P. 216. 

P, 57. 


> CHAPTER FIVE 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


I 


Although Shaw is primarily a Creative Evolutionist and 
an economist, and although his thoughts on other subjects 
may all be traced their roots in his evolutionary and economic 
doctrines, he was all his life interested in political affairs. 
Starting his career as a Fabian Socialist, he delivered hundreds 
of speeches and wrote hundreds of articles championing some 
political cause or other ; many of his prefaces are little more 
than political tracts ; more than half a dozen of his plays are 
purely political and Hverybody’s Political Whats What is 
a big volume of political work. Politics, in short, occupied a 
large part of his attention. 

Shaw looked upon himself as a political philosopher and 
vehemently asserted that he cared more for politics than for 
anything else.' This is only an instance of his incapacity to 
judge his own writings and the real nature of his genius. No 
doubt he had an ardent passion for political reforms ; no 
doubt he was inspired by the ‘real and ancient emotion of 
the salus opuli, almost extinct in our oligarchical chaos,’2 but 
when all is said, it must be admitted that politics was never 
the main thing for him. Nor does his fame rest on his con- 
tributions to political science. On the contrary, his political 
opinions and doctrines at times bewildered his admirers. 
His proclamation that the Soviet Union was the nearest place 
to the earthly paradise, is an instance of his political bias and 
indifference to realities in poltical matters. His advocacy of 
‘open diplomacy’ before the First World War broke out, 
betrays his ignorance of practical statesmanship. The 
welcome he accorded to the dictators, and his defence of 
‘liquidation’ of undersirables are in flat contradiction to his 
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earlier opinions. His political statements are often con- 
tradictory, one cancelling another: he has both praised and 
denounced democracy ; he has both denounced and acclaimed 
the dictators. His idea of a blood-test, as yet uninvented, by 
which men can be graded according to their political capacity 
is fantastic. His assertion that Nature always produces more 
than the necessary percentage of persons gifted with suffi- 
cient political sagacity to rule is not consistent with his 
realism. Most of his political forecasts have been falsified 
by time; many of his political ideas have become, and a 
great deal more are bound to become outmoded. A. C. Ward 
aptly remarks? that ‘it may be that twenty-five centuries 
from now our descendants will take much the same view of 
The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism 
(1928) and EHverybody’s Political What’s What (1944) as 
non-political readers now take of Plato’s Republic. Yet it is 
improbable that Shaw’s two lengthy volumes (of over 500 
and nearly 400 pages respectively) will long continue to be 
read for anything but the attraction of listening with the in- 
ward ear to the cadences of Shaw’s prose ......---- ’ Had 
politics been his primary concern, Shaw would have very 
little chance of survival. 

Shaw claimed, as his oculist friend reminded him, that 
his vision was normal, for he saw things differently from 
and better than other people. A keen observer of life as it 
really is, he has ignored in his writings all that is conven- 
tional, all that is ready-made, all that is mere ‘reach-me- 
down’. His normal vision enabled him to see the roots of 
the different problems of the world and to treat them 
differently from others who were satisfied with conven- 
tional beliefs and ideas. Herein lies his originality both as 
a thinker and as an observer of life. It is for this origina- 
lity that he was considered abnormal and described as the 
most extravagant paradoxer and an incurable jester. His 
abnormality is normal, his paradoxes are truths and his jokes 
are serious.‘ Peter Keegan, as Shaw’s mouthpiece says: 


“My way of joking is to tell the truth. It’s the funniest 
joke in the world.” 
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Although Shaw indulges in paradoxes and fantasies, no 
one can deny that in politics as in Economics and other sub- 
jects he has stimulated critical thinking and given us a novel 
point of view from which we can survey our political pro- 
blems. Take his attitude to the Irish question, for example. 
In John Bull’s other Island the peculiar feature of Shaw’s 
approach is that he considers not what politics make of 
men but what men make of politics. It was unanimously 
believed that Land Purchase Bill would be the panacea 
for all the misery and unrest of Ireland. Trevelyan,> for 
example, says that the English landlords, who did much 
for the English countryside and its inhabitants, were mere 
exploiters of the Irish peasants. The Irish peasants, in his 
opinion, sufiered because the landlords were divided from 
them by race and religion. The implication is that the sub- 
stitution of Irish peasant proprietors for English landlords 
would mend matters. Shaw shows that the sufferings of 
Ireland are not due to British policy but to human cupidity. 
Keeping himself aloof alike from Ireland and from England, 
he studies the problem with ruthless impartiality that is 
characteristic of a seeker of truth.’ He shows that the Irish 
peasants, far from being better off, are much worse off under 
the petty Irish land proprietors than they were under the 
big English landlords. Land Purchase Acts in Ireland have 
turned big estates into little holdings, and, instead of the old 
rich landlords like Nick Lestrange, there are now the old 
peasants owning small patches of land. These small Irish 
proprietors still nurse the memory of Ireland’s exploitation 
by the English but they exploit their employees and tenants 
much more than the English ever exploited the Irish. Their 
Only concern now is to be let alone and they want to send 


ance of status quo by completely disregarding the grievances 
of the people. They propose to nominate Larry Doyle as 
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him over. They then adopt Larry’s friend and partner 
Broadbent, an Englishman, always buoyant and irresistible, 
as parliamentary candidate for Rosscullen. Broadbent an- 
nounces himself as Gladstonian Home Ruler and Ireland’s 
truest friend and supporter. He assures the people that he 
would devote his life to the cause of Rosscullen and they 
are taken in by his stale political jargon and rhetorical 
balderdash. His real interest in Rosscullen and its people, 
indeed, is to lend the small land proprietors more than they 
can repay so that he can foreclose on their mortgages and 
construct a hotel and golf links for the entertainment of 
plutocratic week-enders from London. Keegan, the unfrock- 
ed parish priest sees through Broadbent’s game and hails 
him ironically as ‘the conquering Englishman’. He knows 
what is to become of men like Haffigan : “Poor lost soul, so 
cunningly fenced in with invisible bars.” Shaw thus exposes 
the hollowness and futility of the Land Purchase Bill. It 
is the cupidity of the petty land proprietors and of men like 
Broadbent, and not politics, which is responsible for the 
sufferings of Ireland. 

Shaw has no faith\in nationalism as a cure for political 
and economic ills. He does not believe that Home Rule can 
solve Ireland’s problems. On the other hand, he knows that 
so long as there are political divisions based on nationality, 
Home Rule is a birth right and England has no answer to 
Ireland’s demand that she should govern herself. In the 
preface, which is a first rate political pamphlet, he says that 
English rule in Ireland is harmful to both England and Ire- 
land. It prevents England from paying full attention to her 
own legislation ,and it'creates a hatred that circulates 
through the world and poisons it against her while all the 
advantages in money and popularity are enjoyed by the 
priest. Ireland suffers because it produces ‘the waste, the 
sterilization, the perversion of fruitful brain power into 
flatulent protest against unnecessary evil’. The novelty of 
Shaw’s approach is that he recommends Home Rule for Ire- 
land not because he thinks it to be the panacea for all her 
ills but because her claim to self-government is as reason- 
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able as England’s claim to it. “And the final reason why 
Ireland must have Home Rule is that she has a natural 
right to it.?’° 

Both in the play and the preface Shaw deals with a 
political question that is local and temporary. But he has 
given this temporary Irish question a touch of universality. 
Rosscullen, the scene of the play, is a segment of Treland, 
and Ireland is a segment of the world. Interested in the 
larger issue of international Socialism, Shaw looks upon 
nationalism as an inevitable curse in an unsocialistie world. 
It prevents a nation, he argues in the preface, from partici- 
pating in ‘the great movement of the human spirit’ which 
Sweeps in waves over the world. But when a nation is 
crushed under foreign yoke or artificially partitioned, all its 
energies are wasted in fighting against the foreign rule for 
liberation. Indeed, nationalist movements are only the 
agonising symptoms of a suppressed natural function. A 
free nation, on the other hand, is unconscious of its 
nationality. Its freedom from all preoccupation with the 
nationalist movement enables it to keep pace with the world’s 
march. Shaw, therefore, wants that in every country goy- 
ernment must rest on the consent of the people. Herein lies 
the novelty of Shaw’s point of view. He advocates self- 
government for India when ‘Bengal Kicks’ as much as he 
advocates Home Rule for Ireland when the majority of the 
Irish people have made up their minds to attain it. If the 
Empire denies self-government to any country which desires 
it and keeps it under control by coercive military rule, ‘then 
there can be no more sacred and urgent political duty than 
the disruption, defeat and Suppression of the Empire, and, 
incidentally, the humanization of its supporters by sternest 
lessons of that adversity which comes finally to institutions 
Which make themselves abhorred by the aspiring will of 
humanity towards divinity’. 
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For more than two decades before his death, Shaw was 
preoccupied with two main problems of the world : first, the 
economic problem of how to distribute the wealth of the 
world, which has been discussed in the preceding chapter 
and second, the political problem of how to choose rulers and 
prevent them from abusing their authority. The Apple 
Cart, On The Rocks and Geneva and their prefaces are 
important documents of Shavian politics. The story of 
The Apple Cart is that of a conflict between the King of 
England and his Labour Cabinet sometime after the year 
1962. By threatening to abdicate and go to the democratic 
poll as a commoner the King defeats the attempt of the 
popularly elected Prime Minister to reduce him to a royal 
cipher. The Labour Cabal comes round all at once because 
it knows that the King as a commoner is sure to lead a 
formidable rival political party in the House of Commons. 
The King thus obtains his way by hitting the popular gov- 
ernment in its one really weak spot; that it is not popular. 

The play exposes present-day democracy as a hopeless 
fraud. Most of the popularly elected ministers are easily 
excitable political boobies who waste their time in bungling 
and squabbling without exercising any control over the real 
work of administration. But there are some in the Cabinet 
who have brains. Especially, Proteus the Prime Minister is, 
as King Magnus says, ‘a clever fellow’. No doubt he loses 
his temper occasionally, but generally his bad temper is good 
policy. Capable though he is, he cannot apply his faculties 
to real problems, because his energies are wasted in 
managing the ministers most of whom play into the hands 
of greedy capitalists. In the Cabinet there is no such thing 
as real political policy. Orinthia aptly likens it to ‘an over- 
crowded third class carriage’. With such a Cabinet the able 
Prime Minister is ultimately outwitted by the King who is 
a disinterested strong man of intellect. It should be noted 
that although King Magnus is an extraordinarily clever man 
with Edward VII’s intelligence, weakness for women and 
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his father’s tremendous ability, his ascendancy is not due 
so much to his own superiority as to the muddle of demo- 
cracy. Im fact, Proteus is as clever as Magnus. But in a 
capitalist society with an ignorant and uneducated electorate, 
democracy is bound to flounder. í 

Much of what Shaw has to say on the evils of demo- 
cracy is put into the mouth of King Magnus who holds that 
democracy, as it is practised today, does not mean that the 
people govern. The ministers always pretend that what 
they do is done by the will of the people, ‘who God knows, 
never dreamt of it, and, would not have understood it if they 
hadir maa ’ Far from taking any active interest in politics, 
intelligent and self-respecting citizens now look down upon 
it as dirty work. It is only inferior persons, to whom all the 
other avenues to distinction are closed, who are attracted by 
it. Shaw attacks the method of democratic election as the 
root of many of these evils. Boanerges supplies some 
explanation as to how the candidates win votes from the pub- 
lic: “I talk democracy to these men and women. I tell 
them they have the vote, and that theirs is the Kingdom and 
the power and the glory. I say to them ‘you are supreme : 
exercise your power’. They say, ‘That’s right: tell us what 
to do;’ and I tell them. I say ‘Exercise your vote intelli- 
gently by voting for me.’ And they do. That’s democracy 
hag ” It is obvious that any ambitious idiot with a plat- 
form trick of gulling the public can win a democratic elec- 
tion. The voters have no real choice of candidates, nor do 
they have the capacity to judge who are really competent to 
rule. Democratic election as a means of selecting the best 
qualified rulers is an illusion.‘ 

Alarmed at the deterioration of democracy which be- 
comes a tool in the hands of Capitalism and perpetrates 
fantastic tricks, Shaw renewed his attack on it some four 
years later in On The Rocks. In this play the butts of 
Shaw’s derision are the popularly elected British Prime Minis- 
ter and the Cabinet which directs the destinies of the British 
People. Sir Arthur always talks of work—brain work—but 
he only receives deputations, attends conferences and makes 
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speeches, and this, he thinks, is the real business of a politi- 
cian. The cabinet is a collection of noodles and windbags 
who instead of facing the task of governing waste, their time 
in arguing ‘whether Jameson or Thomson was right about 
what Johnson said in the Cabinet’. The result is that the 
ship of State has gone on the rock. 

Shaw attacked democracy also in Heartbreak House 
which he began writing in a mood of desperation in 1913 in 
face of an imminent world-cataclysm. It is a picture of 
cultured, leisured Europe before the war in general and Eng- 
land in particular. ‘this soul’s prison we call England’. 
Here Shaw sounds a grave warning that the ineptitude of the, 
political machinery of democracy in a capitalistic society is 
bound to lead to disastrous consequences. Heartbreak House 
is a symbol of the heart-breaking inefficiency of capitalist 
democracy. 

Heartbreak House is England, a ship going on the rocks 
in total disregard of the bitter warnings from the mad skipper 
Captain Shotover, once a great captain standing on the bridge 
in the typhoon for eighteen hours at a stretch, but now grown 
too old to keep his senses without rum. But he is not wholly 
blind to the imminent peril ahead of the ship. Mazzini 
Dunn’s complacent faith in an over-ruling Providence he 
rejects as utter nonsense. For Providence always runs the 
drunken skippers on the rocks although every drunken 
skipper trusts to Providence. He gives the grave warning 
that with the captain drinking in his bunk and the crew 
gambling in the forecastle, the ship will strike and sink, 
drowning the crew like rats in a trap. ‘Do you think the 
laws of God will be suspended in favour of England because 
you were born in it?’ Hector, who does not like to be 
drowned like a rat in a trap, asks what he should do to save 
the ship. The Captain advises him to learn his business as 
an Englishman. “And what may my business as an English- 
man he, pray?” “Navigation. Learn it and live; or leave 
it and be damned”, answers the Captain. 

2 These utterances of the crazy Captain are full of deep 
Significance. A ship that is drifting on to the rocks can be 
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saved by a captain who has learned navigation. With men 
like Boss Mangan at the helm of affairs, England’s Ship of 
State is bound to smash. She can be saved only by politi- 
cians who have mastered statecraft the art of managing 
state affairs. But Englishmen——cultured, leisured English- 
men——-by living in utter inaction, absolute inanition, have 
become heart-broken imbeciles. They must give up their 
mode of living and take up politics earnestly and intelligently 
if England is to be saved at all. 

Begun and written in a wilting mood, the play ends on 
a hopeful note. An air raid is threatened. Captain Shotover 
says, “The judgment has come. Courage will not save you, 
but it will show you that your souls are still alive.” The air 
raid is over but the ship is safe. Having their souls awakened 
by danger, they must learn how to live. Still there is hope. 

What is true inside Heartbreak House is true outside it. 
Everywhere the same thing is to be seen——the same failure 
of democracy as a political machinery. In a democracy it is 
the selfish and greedy persons, devoid of all political know- 
ledge, who usurp all powers of the Government. Having 
power in their hands, these selfish and greedy persons are 
‘inflated with ambition which is sometimes responsible for 
war. As dictator of a great public department, Boss 
Mangan’s only concern is to win the glory of war and win 
a title. He and ‘his mutual admiration gang’ wield tremen- 
dous power of destruction. Heartbreak House does not know 
how to live but it knows how to die. Men subscribe millions 
for the annihilation of the enemy whereas education, art, 
Science and religion are utterly neglected. Pugnacity is 
applauded as a virtue and pacifism is decried as a vice. The 
whole order of nature seems to have been reversed. With 
men like Boss Mangan at the helm of political affairs ‘one of 
two things’, as Hector says, ‘must happen. Wither... .some 
new creation will come to supplant us as we have supplanted 
the animals, or the heavens will fall in thunder and 
destroy us.’ 

Shaw has attacked democracy also in many of his other 
writings. A few quotations taken at random will serve our 
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purpose. John Tanner in his Maxims for Revolutionists says, 
“Tf the lesser mind could measure the greater as a footrule 
can measure a pyramid, there would be a finality-in universal 
suffrage. As it is, the political problem remains unsolved.” 
Another maxim runs: “Democracy substitutes election by 
the incompetent many for appointment by the corrupt few.” 
In the preface to Misalliance Shaw says: ‘Democracy 
exhibits the vanity of Louis XIV, the savagery of Peter of 
Russia, the nepotism and provinciality of Napoleon, the 
fickleness of Catherine II: in short, all the childishness of 
all the despots without any of the qualities that enabled 
the greatest of them to fascinate and dominate their 
contemporaries.” 

Shaw has not only attacked democracy. He has often 
been accused, and rightly been accused, of a blind admiration 
for dictators. He gave three rousing cheers to Mussolini for 
describing Liberty as a putrefying corpse. Adolf Hitler’s 
description of British democracy as ‘nothing but Anglo- 
Semitic plutocracy’ was, according to him, unanswerable. 
About Stalin he was all praise. Returning from a nine days’ 
visit to Russia with the Astors in 1931 he proclaimed that the 
Soviet Union was the nearest place to the worldly paradise. 
There is a line in the Unemployed England’s song at the end 
of On The Rocks which runs: ‘England arise! The long, 
long night is over, Faint in the east behold the dawn appear.’ 
“For G. B. S. the east was Russia ; and dawn was a dictator 
dominated commune.”?7 Shaw came so much under the spell 
of the dictators that he even defended “Liquidation” in 
Russia as ‘weeding the garden’. The judge in Geneva, who 
preaches Shaw’s religion, supports it. “If you dislike the 
word execution I am willing to substitute liquidation,” he 
Says. The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles advocates 
painless extermination of the unfit——‘the useless people, the 
mischievous people, the selfish somebodies and the noisy 
nobodies’. But Shaw nowhere defines the criteria by which 
people can be judged fit or unfit. Then again what should be 
the qualifications of those who are to judge who shall be 


exterminated and who shall be allowed to suvive? Shaw has 
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not gone deep into these questions. This is admiration of the 
dictators and their methods run mad. 

On The Rocks is both an attack on democracy and a 
plea for dictatorship. The old Labour leader Hipney, who 
is Shaw’s mouthpiece, has learnt from long experience that 
democracy today has become the rule of the ‘spoilers and 
oppressors’. He tells Sir Arthur not to mind the ‘parlia- 
mentary lot’, for they will never do anything. In his opinion 
the only man who had a proper understanding of Parliament 
was Guy Fawkes. Now he is ‘for any Napoleon or Mussolini 
or Lenin or Chavender that has the stuff in him to take both 
the people and the spoilers and oppressors by the scruffs of 
their silly necks and just sling them into the way they should 
go with as many kicks as may be needed to make a thorough 
job of it.’ Any dictator is better than a Cabinet of noodles : 
“Old Hipney will follow any one that will give him a good 
lead ; and to blazes with your elections and your constitutions 
and your Democracy and the rest of it !” 

Having discussed Shaw’s hostility to democracy and 
acclamation of dictators, let us now discuss his denunciation 
of dictators and approbation of democracy. When the dicta- 
tors of Germany and Italy collapsed before the democrats of 
England and America, Shaw’s faith in dictators as well as in 
totalitarian government seems to have been shaken. In the 
preface to Geneva he describes Hitler and Mussolini as ‘two 
poor devils’. In Everybody's Political Whats What he 
points out two serious drawbacks of government by great 
men: one is that their work soon wears them out and the 
other is that it is too totalitarian to be really possible.* 
“There is no getting over these inexorable facts. There is no 
hope for civilization in government by idolized single 
individuals.’”? Let us now refer to a few of his statements 
which clearly indicate a definite assent to the democratic 
ideal. In his Fabian Essays he advocates Social Democracy.'° 
He argues that the supremacy of the majority in the last 
resort is inherent in society itself. Introduction of just dis- 
tribution without Communism and maintenance of the incen- 
tive to labour without mastership are possible only by 
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Democracy. “And now, having taken a positive attitude at 
last, I must give up criticising the Anarchists, and defend 
Democracy against their criticisms.” In the preface to 
Getting Married Shaw says that the notion that democracy 
means governing the country according to the ignorance of its 
majority is disastrously wrong. Whether Mr. Everybody is 
wise or not, his will must prevail. “Political science means 
nothing else than the devizing of the best ways of fulfilling 
the will of the world.” 

Evidently Shaw wants democracy but he would not 
accept democracy as it is defined by Abraham Lincoln, and 
in his opinion ‘most of the current interpretations of the word 
Democracy are dangerous nosense’. The work of govern- 
ment, he holds, is a highly skilled work which everybody is 
not capable of doing. He, therefore, repudiates government 
by the people as an absurdity.!2 He is even distrustful of 
the common man’s ability to choose persons who are com- 
petent to govern. Not only does he decry Adult Suffrage, 
he also advocates government by qualified rulers. Democracy, 
according to Shaw, needs leadership as much as any other 
form of government. In the preface to Farfetched Fables 
he says, “Democratic Government needs a Cabinet of thinkers 
(Polit Bureau) as well as a Cabinet of Administrators 
(Commissars). Adult Suffrage can never supply this... .” 
In a passage in Everybody’s Political Whats What he sets 
forth his plan of a democratic government.’ He says that 
unless the people can choose their leaders and rulers, and can 
revoke their choice at intervals long enough to test their 
measures by results, the government will be a tyranny 
exercised in the interests of some classes or castes that have 
this choice. And if popular choice is not constitutionally 
guided and limited, political ignorance and idolatry will pro- 
duce ‘not only Hitleresque dictatorships but stampedes led by 
liars or lunatics like Titus Oates and Lord George Gordon’. 
Therefore, the choice should be limited to panels of persons 
who have passed some tests of their wisdom, comprehension, 
knowledge, and energy. For legislative purposes adult 
suffrage is out of the question, because every adult does not 
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possess the requisite faculty or knowledge ; but for ventila- 
tion of grievances, questioning of ministers and criticism of 
Cabinets, suggestion of remedies and new methods, moving of 
resolutions and votes of confidence or the reverse, and for 
keeping the government. in touch with the people, it is neces- 
sary to have a representative popular parliament composed of 
men and women in equal numbers. Shaw’s conception of a 
republic seems to be different from the popular conception of 
the subject. It seems to be a new kind of government. It 
differs from democracy in that the higher functions of govern- 
ment are free from direct popular control. It differs from 
aristocracy because in it the people have power to pass judg- 
° ment on the ministers and Cabinets, and suggest remedies and 
new methods. There is a striking affinity between Shaw and 
Plato. Both are equally contemptuous about the common 
man, and both are exponents of government by able men. 
Plato preaches through the mouth of Socrates that until 
philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes have the 
spirit and power of philosophy, and political greatness and 
wisdom meet in one, and those commoner natures who pursue 
either to the exclusion of the other are compelled to stand 
aside, cities will never have rest from their evils. The 
Shavian state, as has already been pointed out, will be 
governed by qualified rulers——persons who have passed 
some tests of their wisdom, comprehension, knowledge and 
energy- and common men will be kept at an arm’s length 
from the Government machinery. Both Plato’s and Shaw’s 
schemes of Government are authoritarian in the sense that it 
is only persons of outstanding merit who are entrusted with 
the work of running the state. But in some respects the 
Shavian state differs from Plato’s Republic. In Plato’s 
Republic common men are the servants of the best ; they live 
conformably to the laws and institutions which are framed 
by the philosopher-kings. In this state there are no elections, 
and, far from having any voice in the management of the 
state, common men, who are not born to be philosophers, are 
guided in every affair of life by some philosophers who are 
the leaders in the state. The basis of the Shavian State, on 
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the other hand, is democratic franchise. Here there are two 
Cabinets——a Cabinet of thinkers and a Cabinet of Adminis- 
trators ; and the rulers are elected by the people from panels 
of persons who have passed some tests in political capacity. 
Although popular choice is constitutionally guided and 
limited, and although the intellectual and technical work of 
Government is removed from direct popular control, the peo- 
ple are in touch with the government through a representa- 
tive popular parliament of men and women in equal numbers. 
Shaw often suggests that the franchise should be dependent 
on passing some political tests, but even those who have 
passed no tests will be able to ventilate their grievances and 
criticise the government. The Shavian state is thus in touch 
with the people and must satisfy them. 

Both Plato and Shaw are advocates of Government by 
able men. But their recipes for getting able men are different. 
Plato’s recipe is an elaborate and distinctive metaphysical 
system of education. The basis of his Republic is universal 
education ; even the philosopher-King must do his lessons. 
Shaw, on the other hand, does not believe in education as a 
means of improving the quality of man. His recipe is 
eugenic ; able rulers must be bred and thus he passes from 
politics to biology. 


il 


It will be evident from our discussion that Shaw is a 
very confused and inconsistent political thinker. The root 
of his confused thinking is his lack of faith in the common 
man. In his letter to Public Opinion, written when he was 
nineteen, he refers to ‘the unreasoning mind of the people’. 
He maintains the same attitude in the prefaces to Geneva 
and Farfetched Fables written when he was above ninety. 
He seems to be in agreement with Swift who described man 
‘as a Yahoo rebuked by the superior virtue of the horse’. In 
the Epistle Dedicatory to Arthur Bingham Walkey there is a 
contemptuous reference to the popular judgment: “For 
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remember : what our voters are in the pit and gallery they 
are in the polling booth. We are all now under what Burke 
called ‘the hoofs of the swinish multitude’.” The common 
man is foolish, credulous and irrational, and is, therefore, 
incapable not only of governing but also of choosing persons 
who are competent to govern. John Tanner says, “We must 
eliminate the Yahoo, or his vote will wreck the common- 
wealth.” This lack of faith in the common man accounts for 
Shaw’s hostility to government of the people by the people. 
Let us now examine Shaw’s acclamation of the dictators. 
A believer in a race of Supermen, Shaw has great faith in 
exceptional individuals-——a faith that is clearly revealed in 
his portrayal of characters like Julius Czesar, Andrew 
Undershaft and King Magnus. But he has seldom been care- 
ful to discriminate between the leader who has a clear con- 
ception of human society and the leader who is, indeed, only 
a gangster. This is the reason why he accorded a hearty 
welcome to Hitler and Mussolini who wrought quick and 
dazzling reforms while democracy only talked. Shaw’s bias 
in favour of dictatorship is partly the result of his experience 
of the ineptitude of democracy and partly the result of his 
belief in a race of Supermen. It follows that so long as we 
have a Superman amongst us, we should follow him unques- 
tioningly. Sergius and Petkoff should be controlled by 
Bluntschli. But what is to be done about a race which has 
no Superman? Should it go about breeding and waiting for 
the birth of the Superman as Jewish women longed to be the 
mother of the Messiah ? And if the Superman appears, will 
he not be controlled by Breakages Ltd.? Maybe he will 
not be, only because he is a Superman. But if he throttles. 
public opinion, how can the will be free? Shaw said that he 
was a free thinker as soon as he learnt to think. But what 
about free thinking in Russia? Shaw’s glib adulation of 
Stalinist Russia is in flat contradiction of facts. In Russia 
there is no pressure of big business and it is true that in the 
‘free world’ there is not as much of freedom as the free world 
thinks. But what about the purges and the Iron Curtain ? 
Shaw ridicules the idea of justice in capitalist society in 
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Captain Brassbound’s Conversion ; but what about the con- 
cept of justice in U. S. S. R. its trials and confessions ? 
Shaw has not, gone deep into these questions. 

Shaw’s experience of the ineptitude of democracy makes 
him realise that ‘Democracy cannot rise above the human 
material of which its voters are made’. Genuine democracy, 
he holds, cannot be attained except by a race of Supermen.! 
He, therefore, feels the necessity of improving the quality of 
demos. But how to improve the quality of demos? Shaw’s 
answer is that the quality of the race can be improved only 
through good breeding. But, equality, as we have seen, is 
essential to good breeding. Therefore, without Socialism——— 
equalitarian Socialism——we cannot have genuine demo- 
cracy. Shaw’s really significant, though negative, contribu- 
tion to politics is that he thinks that democracy without 
Socialism is meaningless. On the positive side, through the 
exposure of the follies of democracy he pleads for the creation 
of a superior race. Shaw is an economist and a Creative 
Evolutionist, and his politics is only a hyphen between his 
economic and evolutionary doctrines. 

Shaw wants to have a republic of Supermen. The need 
for the Superman is a political need. The world, he holds, 
cannot be improved ‘until there is an England in which every 
man is a Cromwell, a France in which every man is a Napo- 
leon, a Rome in which every man is a Caesar, a Germany in 
which every man is a Luther plus a Goethe.’ But when this 
is so, will there be any need for Government? In such a 
society who will be the Prime Minister? Shaw has given 
usa glimpse of such a society in the closing part of Back 
to Methuselah, but there is no suggestion as to how and by 
whom the government machinery is run. The state seems to 
run itself. Shaw seems to have very dim conceptions of the 
Society he longs for. Indeed, it is too early to anticipate with 
certainty what form of political organisation humanity will 
adopt aeons hence. 
ioe e tapuae of a democracy of Supermen is too 
through his ie oe = Fae SEF tas m 

c exaggerations he is only holding out 2 
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plea for a better educated electorate. In Everybody’s Politi- 
cal What’s What, as a remedy for the ineptitude of demo- 
cracy, he suggests the introduction of up-to date education 
within everyone’s reach. “Government by ignorant good 
men,” he says, “may be worse than by cultivated bad ones.” 
But he forgets that the people educate themselves through 
governing. Democracy seems to be the aim and the ideal of 
Shaw, although he does not approve of democracy as it is 
practised today. Indeed, his exaggerated attack.on demo- 
cracy is often ironical, his purpose being to irritate democratic 
complacency through an exposure of its follies and foibles ; 
and one senses an undertone of irony in his acclamation of 
the dictators who trampled on democracy. Shaw’s attack on 
democracy and his acclamation of the dictators is thus partly 
due to his lack of faith in the common man combined with a 
belief in the Superman. 


1. “In a speech in celebration of his seventieth birthday he declared 
that he did not care a snap of his finger for his literary eminence 
in comparison with his pioneering and constructive work as one 
of the founders of the Labour Party.”. (Bernard Shaw: A Play- 
boy and Prophet, by Archibald Henderson, P. 569). 

In the preface to Farfetched Fables he says: “All play-wrights 
should know that had I not suspended my artistic activity long 
enough to have written twenty plays, the Shavian idiosyncrasy 
which fascinates some of them (or used to) and disgusts the Art 
for Art’s Sake faction, would have missed half its value, such as 
it is.” (P. 71). 

2. George Bernard Shaw, by G. K. Chesterton, P. 202. 

8. Bernard Shaw, P. 202. 

4, G. K. Chesterton has well observed: “To say that Shaw is merely 
making game of people is demonstrably ridiculous; at least a sys- 
tematic philosophy can be traced through all his jokes, and one 
would not insist on such a unity in all the songs of Mr. Dan Leno 
Pause v Shaw. is, in one serious sense, the very opposite of paradoxi- 
eal.” (George Bernard Shaw, P. 161). 

5. History of England, P. 680. 


English Social History, P. 541. 
6. Shaw says in the preface: “An election at present, considered 


as a means of selecting the best qualified rulers, is so absurd 
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14. 
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that if the last dozen parliaments had consisted of the candidates 
who were at the foot of the poll instead of those who were at the 
head of it there is no reason to suppose that we should have been 
a step more or less advanced than we are today. Ià neither case 
would the electorate have had any real choice of representatives” 
(P. 172). 

Bernard Shaw: His Life, Work and Friends, by St. John Ervine, 
P. 553. 

Earlier in the book Shaw says: “We must reject the Hitler plan 
because, though it works successfully in the army, it gives one 
man more authority and responsibility than one man can bear. If 
he is weak he is corrupted by his power: if he is strong he is 
demented by it, and, like Alexander, Hitler and Napoleon, tries to 
add the world to his dominions, thus becoming at worst a scourge 
and a tyrant and at best an explorer and adventurer like Julius 
Cæsar or William the Conquerer .... The brooms sweep clean 
when they are new, but when they are spoiled, or worn out the 
place becomes an Augean stable.” (Everybody's Political What’s 
What, P. 34). 

Ibid, P. 341. 

By Social Democracy he means ‘the gradual extension of fran- 
chise; and the transfer of rent and interest to the State, not in 
one lump sum, but by instalments.” (Essays in Fabian Socialism, 
P. 45). 

Ibid, P. 86. 

In the preface to The Apple Cart he says: “Every citizen cannot 
be a ruler any more than everybody can be an engine driver or a 
pirate King. A nation of prime-ministers or dictators is as absurd 
as an army of field marshals. Government by the people is not and 
can never be a reality: it is only a cry by which demagogues 
humbug us into voting for them.” (P. 176). 

In the preface to Geneva Shaw says, “They see nothing extrava- 
gant in basing democracy on the assumption that every adult 
native is either a Marcus Aurelius or a combination of Saint Taresa 
and Queen Elizabeth Tudor, supremely competent to choose any 
tinker tailor or any good looking well dressed female to rule over 
them. This insane prescription for perfect democracy makes 
democracy impossible.’ (PP, 12-13). 

PP. 351-2. 

“To that recurrent catastrophe we shall certainly come again unless 
we can have a Democracy of Supermen ; and the production of such 
a Democracy is the only change that is now hopeful enough tO 


nerve us to the effort that Revolution demands.” (The Revolu- 
tionist’s Handbook, P. 185). 


o CHAPTER SIX 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CREATIVE EVOLUTION 


I 


Two factors among others have a direct bearing upon 
Shaw’s philosophy of Creative Evolution. his attitude lo 
the conventional idea of progress and his reaction to Darwin’s 
theory of Natural Selection. From the beginning of his career 
upto the end of the century Shaw believed in a natural law 
of progress, carrying mankind automatically, as the centuries 
pass by, to higher and higher levels of being. The idea that 
mankind is steadily improving, that each age is better than 
the last is implied through all his earlier works. In The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism' the age of faith giving way to the 
age of reason, and the age of reason giving way to the age of 
will are described as the successive stages of human progress. 
He assumes that social progress is a fact while retrogression 
is an illusion. He asserts more than once? that the dramatists 
of the nineteenth century had an advantage over the drama- 
tists of the sixteenth century merely because he believes that 
whatever is later in time is a real advance upon what is 
earlier. But towards the end of the century this belief in 
the doctrine of continuous progress began to falter and by 
the time he began to write Man and Superman he ceased to 
have any faith in progress in the ordinary sense of the word. 
What this change of attitude was due to, is difficult to say 
With precision. Perhaps, as is generally thought, it was due 
to his reading of Plato. Whatever might be the cause, the 
Change was complete. “I do not know,” he says in the 
Epistle Dedicatory to A. B. Walkey, “whether you have any 
illusions left on the subject of education, progress and so 
forth. I have none”. The doctrine of so-called continuous 
Progress has no support in any of the main departments of 
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human thought. History does not bear it out. In the Notes 
to Caesar and Cleopatra? he pooh-poohs the idea of progress 
occurring continuously from Caesar’s time „to ours. AS 
regards politics, ‘since the dawn of History’, says Shaw,’ ‘there 
has been no change in natural political capacity for the human 
species.’ As for moral improvement, our conduct and our 
codes, compared with the ancient scriptures and classics, 
amply testify that we have made no moral progress whatever.’ 

But as Shaw lost his faith in the conventional doctrine 
of progress, he developed a faith that real progress means 
an evolution in the inner quality of the species. Man has 
failed to achieve real progress because he has tried to achieve 
it through education. “Education”, he says, “is sham”. Mere 
change in the external departments of politics, science, edu- 
cation or arts cannot improve the quality of mankind. Man, 
as he is, is not capable of progress. If reai progress means 
an evolution in the inner quality of the species, then man 
can achieve it only if he can procreate a better race. “Our 
only hope,” says Tanner in the Revolutionist’s Handbook, 
“then, is in evolution. We must replace the man by the 
superman.” This alone is real progress and man must 
attempt to achieve it although he may take aeons to evolve 
into superman: Shaw thus eschewed the common belief 
that progress can be attained in the course of a few years 
and developed faith in a progress which may take genera- 
tions and generations. Eric Bentley has aptly observed 
that ‘as his faith in quick progress waned, his faith in slow 
progress increased. As he became less and less of an opti- 
mist over the short period, he became more and more of an 
optimist over the long period.’ 

Having outlined Shaw’s attitude to the conventional 
doctrine of progress, let us now discuss his reaction to Dar- 
winism. Darwin’s epoch making book The Origin of Spe 
CHES published in 1859, was so far reaching in its implica- 
tions that it deeply influenced the thoughts and endeavours 
in every department of life during the latter half of the nine 
teenth century. Darwinism ran counter to all the religious 
views of the time. It showed the hollowness of the Biblical 
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theory of creation which contemplated one species as dis- 
tinct from others and reserved separate days or moments for 
the creation of each of them and it asserted a genetic rela- 
tion between all forms of life, including man. After Darwin 
human history could no longer be conceived asa divine 
drama. Man was a part of nature, being organically connec- 
ted with all other species from which he has been derived 
by a continuous process of evolution. By placing man wholly 
within the organic realm Darwinism undermined people’s 
belief in ‘creationism’ and raised doubts as to the unique 
spiritual nature of man. Thus it shook the entire founda- 
tion on which Christianity was based. It clearly demons- 
trated that the whole religious and moral edifice of the 
Christian world was built upon false history. It also affec- 
ted the conception of the nature of mind itself. Since this 
theory implies evolution through the transmission of quali- 
ties from one generation to another, mind, including consci- 
ousness, cannot be a unique entity. The human mind is 
evolved from the protoplasm through animals that have not 
man’s intellectual, imaginative and spiritual powers, and 
thus all man’s spiritual endeavours have roots in his phy- 
Sical existence and are determined by the capacities and 
limitations of the body. 

Under the stress of the conflict-between science and 
religion, initiated by Darwinism, the intelligentsia of the 
Western world became more and more anti-clerical, anti- 
religious and materialistic. 7 In the light of manifest’ evil 
and suffering in the world, it appeared that God was either 
impotent or, if omnipotent, cruel and mischievous. Thus 
Darwinism ushered in an era of scepticism or (as T. H. 
Huxley, one of Darwin’s greatest disciples, called it) agnos- 
ticism. Darwinism helped to banish God and throw away 
the old moral stand-bys, but it brought nothing constructive 
to replace them. The fear of God, which kept powerful 
men in check being removed, the strong and the cunning 
Could complacently tyrannise over their weaker and harm- 
less contemporaries, and find justification for their conduct 
in Darwin’s doctrine of the survival of the fittest. Priests 
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and bishops took up arms to defend the authority of the 
Church which had been undermined by the onslaught of 
Darwinism. In their opinion to accept the new truth would 
be to invite a moral collapse for the world. But it was they 
who produced a moral collapse by not modifying their for- 
mulae in the light of the new knowledge.§ 

Humanitarians were worried about the future of man- 
kind. Shaw had discarded the religion of his forefathers 
long before, and was working to bring a better world into 
being. But this lofty idealism had no religious basis what- 
soever. The godless welter of the infidel half century made 


him realise that ‘common irreligion will destroy civilization 
unless it was countered by common religion’. He felt the 


urgency of a credible and healthy religion based_on ‘natural 
scientific history’ in place of the supernatural one that had 
definitely crumbled. He, therefore, put forward his religion 
of Creative Evolution, of which his biological doctrines form 
an essential part. 

An enquiry into Shaw’s ‘metabiology’ should be pre- 
ceded by an examination of the doctrines of Darwin, 
Lamarck and Butler because it is in relation to their doctrines 
that the value of his contribution has to be assessed. 


II 


Darwin was greatly influenced by the Malthusian law of 
population and he postulated that animals breed in geometric 
ratio whereas the food-supply increases only in arithmetical 
ratio. Consequently, there is not enough food and shelter 
for all, and there must be a struggle for existence: ‘either 
one individual with another of the same species, or with 
the individuals of distinct species or with the physical con- 
ditions of life.’ 

j Darwin also postulated that in spite of apparent simila- 
rity between individuals of the same species, a careful 
examination reveals that the members of a population form- 
ing a species do not remain unchangeably the same from 
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generation to generation but vary considerably until at last, 
through a long course of descent, they are converted into 
new species, It is in this way that the world is peopled by 
innumerable species, genera and families, although at the 
beginning there were at most four or five species. 

From the two postulates mentioned above Darwin 
deduced that in the struggle for existence only those indivi- 
duals survive which possess certain variations or characters 
which are ‘in any degree profitable to the individuals of a 
species, in their infinitely complex relations to other organic 
beings and to their physical conditions of life’.10 Others are 
eliminated in the struggle for existence. This process of 
preservation, or the survival of the fittest, and elimination 
of the unfit is known as the Darwinian theory of Natural 
Selection. 

Darwin further postulated that these profitable varia- 
tions are transmitted to the offspring by heredity, the varia- 
tions becoming more and more pronounced with the lapse 
of time until the individuals of a later generation become 
significantly different from their early ancestors. In other 
words, Darwin postulated that owing to the struggle for 
existence, individuals of a species vary among themselves, 
and the variant types that are weaker than their fellows 
perish, while the more efficient ones, survive and pass their 
qualities on to the next generation. This principle of Na- 
tural Selection or the Survival of the Fittest, according to 
its author, accounts for the whole spectacle of evolution. 

Evolution, according to Darwin, depends on heritable 
variations in fitness. But he was not certain how these 
variations arose; and, although he postulated that these 
variations are inherited, he did not know how biological 
heredity operates. He tried to find out the causes which 
produce variations, but he was never quite certain that he 
had found a satisfactory clue. Again and again he asserted 
that the causes of variations are mostly unknown; some- 
times he attributed them to chance and sometimes to the 
direct and definite effects of the conditions under which an 
organism lives.’ Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection, it 
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will be evident, is not a complete and self-sufficient process. 
ignorance as to the cause of variations and as to how biolo- 
gical heredity operates is a major gap in it. Lamarck’s 
theory of the origin of variations through the exercise of the 
will and the effects of use and disuse fills up this gap to a 
large extent. 


III 


Lamarck postulated that great changes in environment 
necessarily result in changes in the needs of animals, 
these altered needs induce the animals to make some efforts 
which result in altered habits and these altered habits pro- 
duce structural changes from use or disuse of particular 
organs.'? The modifications that arise in the course of the 
life of an individual in this manner are called an ‘acquired 
character’. The kernel of Lamarck’s theory is that acquired 
characters are inherited and passed on to the next generation. 

It should be noted that acquired modifications are of 
two different kinds. First, there are those modifications 
which are due to the direct action of the environment, with- 
out reference to any active efforts on the part of the organism. 
Secondly, there are those modifications which are caused by 
increased and sustained use or disuse of any organ, due to 
environmental cause, which requires the organism to exert 
certain parts more or less than the average. It is this second 
kind alone which according to Lamarck is a factor in organic 
eyolution ; he expressly excluded direct action of the environ- 
ment as an operative cause.'3 

There is a fundamental difference between Lamarck’s 
theory and Darwin’s.'4 Although Darwin professed ignor- 
ance about the causes of variations, he laid emphasis on the 
direct and definite’ action of external conditions and chance 
as two important factors of variations. If the development 
of individuals is controlled by environmental factors or PY 
factors which occur in a purely fortuitous manner, then life 
must be said to be passively moulded towards adaption and 
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perfection by variation and selection which in themselves are 
blind. Such a theory excludes all idea of will, purpose or 
design. It is purely deterministic, mechanistic and materia- 
listic. Lamarck on the other hand, as C. H. Waddington 
says, ‘started from the concept of the Will .... Lamarck’s 
theory boldly starts from the consideration that animals 
choose, by an exertion of the will, to conduct their lives in a 
certain manner. This, he goes on, involves an effort to use 
some of their organs in appropriate ways’. According to 
Darwin the main cause of variation is the direct action of 
changed conditions of existence, while with Lamarck the 
„action of the conditions of existence is indirect, the direct 
action being that of the animals themselves, in consequence 
of changed sense of need under changed conditions. Lamarck 
does not attribute to the physical environment any direct 
transforming action on the forms of species but recognises in 
living beings the power of varying according to needs. His 
attention was directed more particularly to the adaptive 
character of the response, which implies, however faintly, 
the teleological nature of the result. .The variation that re- 
sults in an individual from use or disuse of its organs is 
not an accidental variation, nor is it governed by a deter- 
minism which develops particular character in a particular 
direction, apart from any consideration of utility. It springs 
from, ‘the effort of the living being to adapt itself to the often 
difficult conditions under which it has to live’.té Lamarck, 
it will be evident, looked upon the will and the effort of the 
individual as the main causes of variations while according 
to Darwin variations are due to the direct action of external 
circumstances or chance. Lamarck’s theory, therefore, is 
hot deterministic and mechanistic like Darwin’s. 

But Lamarck did not formulate a complete and perfect 
system. The effort in question may be of two different 
kinds. In the first place, it may be a physiological pheno- 
Menon in which case it is capable of bringing about ordinary 
Variations, like the rower developing his biceps or the singer 
bis chest by constant exercise, but incapable of producing 
Complex organic changes and their beautiful co-ordination. 
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In the second place, the effort may be an internal and psy- 
chological phenomenon, implying consciousness and will. It 
is in the latter sense, as will be evident from our discussion, 
that Lamarck used the term ‘effort’. This kind of effort is 
capable of producing complex organic changes and their 
beautiful co-ordination provided the acquired characters 
were regularly transmitted so as to be added together. But 
the question remains, whether the effects of efforts on an 
individual during its life-time can be inherited. If they are 
not, then Lamarck’s theory is not adequate enough to ac- 
count for the evolution of species. It is here that Samuel 
Butler came forward to supply the deficiency of Lamarck’s 
iheory. 


IV 


Butler was terribly affected by Darwin’s theory of 
Natural Selection, because it seemed to him to remove all 
idea of purpose from the universe, and also because it did 
not explain the causes of variations. He constructed a 
theory of biological evolution in four substantial volumes 
basing his arguments partly on Buffon, Lamarck and 
Erasmus Darwin. Against the prevalent mechanistic theo- 
ries, according to which life evolved from dead matter and 
is governed by the same physical and chemical laws as those 
that govern the behaviour of dead matter, Butler postulated 
that what is called the inorganic world is up to a certain 
point living, and is instinct, within certain limits, with 
consciousness, volition and power of concerted action. The 
obvious inference is that life is not a by-product of dead 
matter, but that it existed from the very beginning as an 
independent force in every atom of matter. All the forms 
of life with which the world is peopled evolved from this 
force through variations. And Butler maintained that th? 
variations, whose accumulation results in specific and generic 
differences, are due to the wants and endeavours of the 
living forms in which they appear. But he contended that 
the accumulation of variation would not be enough to lead 
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to specific and generic differences ‘unless the variation was 
directed mainly by intelligent sense of need, with continued 
personality and memory.’ In Life and Habit he contended 
that the offspring was ‘identical’ with the parents and un- 
consciously participated in their memories, and developed 
the theory that evolution was due not to natural selection of 
random variations but to an ‘unconscious memory’, handed 
on cumulatively as habit from generation to generation and 
tending constantly to grow with the life of the race. Butler 
argued that perfect knowledge is that of which we are not 
conscious that we possess it and that unconsciousness of 
our knowledge arises from over-experience and over-famili- 
arity. The infant’s unconscious performance of so many pro- 
cesses of extreme intricacy like breathing, seeing, hearing, 
digesting etc. had behind them long experience and recollec- 
tion. By the expression “unconscious memory” he, there- 
fore, meant latent memory of an individual of the experiences 
of each one of its ancestors right from the primordial cell to 
its parents which have become automatic due to repeated 
practice through innumerable generations. But even actions 
which are apparently the most automatic are really ‘done in 
due course, upon a balance of considerations, and under the 
deliberate exercise of the will’. “Unconscious memory” thus 
consists of perfect knowledge of some intricate processes and 
intense purposive will about both of which the possessor is 
unconscious. In Evolution Old and New Butler establish- 
ed that _purposiveness or teleology is inherent in evolution. 
“Evolution”, he said, “not only tolerates design, but cannot 
get on without it.” In Unconscious Memory he empha- 
sised on the theory developed in Life and Habit, and in 
Luck or Cunning he reiterated that not luck but cunning, 
ie., the intelligent striving of the organism is the cause of 
variations. 

It will be evident from our discussion that the differ- 
ence between Lamarck and Butler is not one of kind but of 
degree. According to both, purpose, will, effort and heredity 
are the most important factors that operated in the evolu- 
tion of species. But Butler’s concept of heredity is different 
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from that of Lamarck. Lamarck assumed that the effects 
of use or disuse of particular organs on an individual during 
its life-time are inherited and passed on to the next genera- 
tion, but he did not link on the experience of the race to 
that of the individual. Butler, on the other hand, held that 
the phenomena of heredity were mainly due to continued 
personality, and memory of past experiences. “Until conti- 
nued personality and memory”, said he, “are connected with 
È idea of heredity, heredity of any kind is little more than 
a term for something which one does not understand.” By 
thus identifying each living form with each generation of 
its ancestors up to the primordial cell, Butler made purpose 
and will as inhering characteristics of life. The low kind of 
livingness in every atom of matter, from which all forms of 
life have evolved through variations, was instinct with con- 
sciousness, volition and power of concerted action. Thus, 
according to Butler, it is will, purpose and effort, and not 
the direct action of the environment on which mechanistic 
theories lay their emphasis, that produced variations the 
accumulation of which through hereditary transmission in 
time amounted to specific and generic differences. We may 
also point out one more difference between Lamarck and 
Butler. The former held that life originated from dead 
matter by a process of spontaneous generation, while the 
latter looked upon the so called inorganic world as living up 
to a certain point. 

Butler owes a great debt to Lamarck, and he freely 
acknowledges this debt in the concluding pages of his Life 
and Habit. But his theory is a definite improvement on 
Lamarck’s theory. Shaw championed both Lamarck and 
Butler, but it was in the work of the latter that he found 
the essential clue to his doctrine of Creative Evolution. 


V 


Shaw is a believer in Creative Evolution. The idea of 


Creative Evolution occurs here and there even in his early 
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writings. But it was in the Dream Interlude in Act III of 
Man and Superman that he first made a conscious and 
consistent,statement of it. This Act, together with the pre- 
face, the Revolutionist’s Handbook and collection of apho- 
risms, embodies the essence of Shaw’s philosophy. 


As has been pointed out in an earlier chapter, at the 
beginning of his career Shaw looked upon happiness as the 
aim of life but when he took to biological studies, he threw 
the claims of happiness to the winds. He even changed a 
crucial sentence in The Quintessence of Ibsenism in its 
later edition in order to bring the book into line with his 

` biological preoccupations. Don Juan, who is Shaw’s spokes- 
man, has discovered that happiness does not count in life. 
He is bored with his existence in Hell—the home of the 
unreal and the seekers for happiness. Life, he has found 
out, is the only reality, and he declares his intention of going 
to Heaven, the home of the masters of reality, and thus escape 
from the vulgar pursuit of happiness— ‘a perpetual remance, 
a universal melodrama’. In Heaven he would spend his 
aeons in the service of life. The Devil is contemptuous 
about these ‘Life Worshippers’, and he is too cynical to ac- 
cept any eulogy of man. “The power that governs the 
earth”, he holds, “is not the power of Life but of Death”. 
Mankind, in his opinion, is doomed. Don Juan sets forth 
the idea of the Life Force in opposition to the devilish pessi- 
mism about man and his future. 


Shaw’s Life Force is comparable to a Supreme Spirit 
but is different from a God Almighty. Shaw does not believe 
in Natural Selection but he is not also a fundamentalist— 
an adherent of the traditional orthodox tenets held as funda- 
mental to Christian faith. Brought up in a tepidly Christian 


home, he lost his faith in Christianity and renounced God 
quite early in life. nd_yet he is a deeply religious man. 


He does not believe in God in the Christian sense of the 
term but he believes that the universe is driven by a myste- 
rious power which is immanent in it. Christianity postula- 

i i i ighty and 
tes a God who is omnipotent, omnipresent, almighty 
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infallible. But the existence of evil is sufficient to confuse 
any rational mind as to the validity of these attributes of 
God. The problem of evil, according to Shaw, is unexplain- 
able under Christianity, because the existence of evil isa 
clear proof that God is either not almighty or not benevolent.'’ 
The Darwinians solved the problem by postulating a No- 
God, but faith in a No-God was, as has been pointed out, as 
demoralising as faith in a God almighty was untenable. 
Shaw turned aside from both the mechanists and the funda- 
mentalists, but he agreed with Voltaire that ‘if there were 
no God it would be necessary to invent one’, and in his 
search for a healthy and credible religion not incompatible , 
with the science of Biology which dominated people’s mind 
at that time, he discovered a creative power behind evolu- 
tion, and called it the Life Force." The Life Force is not 
an omnipotent and omniscient perfection but is striving to 
be so. It acts on the principle of trial and error, and 
creates the problem of evil by its unsuccessful experiments 
and mistakes. It is in this way that Shaw found a solution 
of the problem of evil which he thought is not satisfactorily 
explained by Christianity. There is no hard and fast line 
of difference between Good and Evil. The really good man 
is as rave as the really bad man. The Life Force is a crea- 
tive power trying to evolve into God. Shaw’s God is thus 
. an imperfect and fallible Being trying to become perfect and 
infallible. In the parable entitled The Adventures of the 
Black Girl in Her Search for God Shaw convincingly illus- 
trates that God is not an omnipotent and omniscient perfec- 
tion. In course of her search for God, the Black Girl, a 
simple naked Negress, meets the series of gods mentioned 
in the Bible, and finds that each is an improvement on the 
previous one, but none can claim to have approached God- 
head. At the end of her search she knows no more about 
God than she knew at the beginning. She does not find God, 
but she finds ideas about God. Ultimately she gives up her 
oe for God, marries an Irish Socialist and bears him 
: gest that God is, as the Irish Socialist (who 
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represents Shaw) says, an ‘eternal but as yet unfulfilled 
purpose’. 

The Life Force, says Don Juan, is the creative power 
behind the universe. It objectifies itself in all forms of life 
which are also its creations. Don Juan has no faith in pro- 
gress in the conventional sense of the term, but he believes 
that the development of species from amoeba to man is pro- 
gress. This progressive development of species, he argues, 
discloses intelligence and prospective contrivance. Obviously, 
the activities of the Life Force are not random and sporadic 
events happening without design or aim. The Life Force 
has a purpose ; only its ultimate aim is yet unknown. As it 
is not omnipotent, it can act only through its creations. And 
as it is not infallible, it acts on the principle of trial and 
error, and its mistakes are what we call Evil. The evils in 
the world are not meant for the punishment of sins; they 
are the survival of errors originally well-intended.1? The 
Life Force has‘a passion for betterment, and it creates only 
to satisfy this urge, and its creations are stages rather than 
final achievements. Striving always after perfection, it 
rejects the lower forms of life as soon as it’ finds a higher 
one. It is thus that it has brought life, which began with 
amoeba, upto man. 

The perfection-hungry Life Force is indifferent to every- 
thing except creation through which it strives to realise its pur- 
pose. It does not care for morality. From his experiences 
with women Don Juan has learnt that it is impossible to 
impose any conditions, such as honour, virtue, chastity, on 
the Life Force. Indeed, the confusion of marriage with 
morality has done a lot of harm by obscuring its real purpose, 
which is to breed the race in such a way that it will reach 
heights now deemed superhuman. But the time will come, 
prophesies Don Juan, when this great central purpose will be 
honoured and accepted, and love, constancy, honour, virtue, 
chastity etc., with which it is now associated, will be dis- 
carded as frivolities. 

The Life Force is as callous to happiness and beauty as 
it is to morality. Don Juan prefers arduous striving in 
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Heaven to eternal happiness in Hell. ‘Beauty worshipping 
and happiness hunting’, he says, are ‘not worth a dump as a 
philosophy of life’. If the Life Force cared for beauty, it 
wouid not have produced ugly animals like the elephant, the 
ape and then man after having created the bird with its 
lovely plumage and melodious songs. Nor does it care for 
bodily magnificence: it created the megatherium and the 
icthyosaurus but did not stick to them. 

To fulfil its inner urge for perfection, the Life Force has 
created a series of beings one coming after another and this 
indicates an upward drive of the Life Force, each species 
being an improvement on the preceding one. Beginning as 
an unconscious force, Life has come as far as Man who is self- 
conscious. 

Man is superior to all other species so far evolved by the 
Life Force in this supreme respect that he has a mind with 
which he can try to understand the purpose of life. But man is 
not the last stage in the scale of evolution. Evolution is still 
creative and man may be replaced by some new and higher 
species if he does not come up to the mark. Man, if he 
persists in his present inadequacy, may even be scrapped like 
the dinosaur and the mastodon. It is at this point that 
Shaw’s philosophy becomes a religion a religion not in the 
restricted sense of a belief in an omnipotent God but in the 
broader sense of a faith in an impersonal creative urge which 
is ever striving towards the attainment of a nobler life for 
which individual happiness is irrelevant. Shaw says,20 “This 
is the true joy of life, the being used for a purpose recognised 
by yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out 
before you are thrown on the scrap heap; the being a force 
of Nature instead of a feverish selfish little clod of ailments 
and grievances complaining that the world will not devote 
itself to making you happy.” 

Shaw looks upon woman as the Life Force incarnate. An 
embodiment of the creative power behind the universe, she 
has an irresistible impulse not only to perpetuate the species 
but to procreate a better race. Far back in the evolutional 
process Woman invented and created man for the sole purpose 
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of her own impregnation, because a double-sexed process of 
procreation is more economical than a single-sexed process. 
From her point of view man is nothing more than an instru- 
ment to enable her to replenish the earth. To her man has 
no utility except as father to her children. She is ordained 
to be mother and is, therefore, in desperate need of a man who 
can fertilise her. Hence, it is the woman who takes initia- 
tive in sex affairs ; hence, woman is the pursuer and man 
the pursued. Ann is Everywoman though every woman is 
not Ann. She ignores Octavius who adores her, because she 
knows by instinct that the poetic temperament is barren. 
The same instinct leads her to mark down Tanner, who dreads 
her, as her fit mate to procreate a better generation. To 
achieve this end she uses a variety of tricks setting at naught 
conventional womanly virtues like modesty and respectabi- 
lity. By fraud or force she must secure her man. Tanner 
makes some attempt to escape her but no obstacle is too 
strong for her to overcome. Ultimately he surrenders to 
her purpose which, indeed, is the purpose of the Life Force.2! 

The ruthless pursuit of a man by a woman, portrayed in 
Acts I, II and IV, constitutes the comedy of Man and 
Superman. This comedy is vitally connected with the 
philosophy set forth in the third act. Shaw has given woman 
a high status in the evolutionary process. Her ordained 
function is to create higher beings and preserve them. 
Biologically woman is primary and man secondary. She is 
Superior to man, whom she created for*her own purpose. 
She needs must seduce him, for without her travail the race 
must perish. She does this not for her happiness, nor for 
the gratification of her amoristic sentiments. Her one aim 
is to carry out ‘Nature’s behest’. This is her sacred duty, 
and she must do it even though it may mean death for her. 
Looked at from this point of view, Ann chasing Tanner 
ceases to be the mere heroine of a farcical comedy, for she 
Seeks not sexual pleasure but accomplishment of the purpose 
of the Life Force, which desires that men and women should 
co-operate to bring into being a better race. 

Although Tanner knows that for him marriage means 
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apostasy, loss of liberty and peace of mind, and above all, 
‘profanation of the sanctuary of my [his] soul’, and although 
he defies it to the last, he ultimately finds himself in the toils 
of the Life Force and yields. By submitting to the purpose 
of Ann, Tanner becomes the servant of the Life Force, be- 
cause thus he becomes an instrument to do his share for the 
future of the race. Both Ann and Tanner embrace Shaw’s 
religion, because they dedicate themselves to a purpose which 
is not their own purpose, but of the whole universe. . 
It will be useful to pause here and examine Shaw’s reli- 
gion. It demands complete abnegation of self, for the true 
[i of life is to be used for a purpose which is not a personal 
purpose, but the purpose of the universe. Tanner yields to 
this purpose against all his prudence and conscience, and 
Ann, who is Everywoman, is compelled by an irresistible 
power to captivate a man who can fertilise her. The woman 
is a victim of the Life Force as much as the man is hers. 
Shaw’s religion seems to exclude all idea of free will. Self- 
abnegation for the purpose which far transcends any personal 
purpose or total resignation to a Supreme Spirit, by what- 
ever fame we may call it, has a nobility of its own. Such a 
religion can even be a substitute for Christianity for those 
whose faith in Christianity has been shaken as a result of the 
impact of Darwinism, but it has no originality. Complete 
surrender to the will of a Supreme Spirit is, indeed, the 
cardinal factor of many religions of the world. Shaw’s reli- 
gion is subject to criticism on other grounds as well. Shaw 
asks man to co-operate with the Life Force, if he is not to be 
scrapped. But man will be scrapped even if he co-operates, 
because ‘the true joy of life’ includes ‘being thoroughly worn 
oat before you are thrown on the scrap heap.’ Then, it is 
difficult to have faith in the Life Force which proceeds by the 
method of trial and error, and is not sure that it will eve? 
achieve the perfection it strives for. 
A But this cali to man to surrender himself to the uncons- 
Nee and blundering Life Force is not the main aspect of 
avian philosophy or religion. Shaw would rather have 
man take a conscious and intelligent hand in directing the 
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unconscious Life Force to the fulfilment of its great purpose. 
These two aspects of Shavian philosophy appear to be con- 
tradicatory to each other, but the contradiction is apparent 
rather than Teal. It is easily resolvable. Let us see. 

It has been pointed out that Life which began as an 
unconscious amoeba has come as far as man who is conscious. 
The series of species the Life Force has evolved clearly indi- 
cates that it is proceeding in the direction of self-conscious- 
ness and self-understanding. Indeed, the Life Force has been 
almost pathetic in its efforts to become conscious of itself, 
creating organisms of greater and greater degree of self- 
consciousness and leaving them behind as inadequate.?2 The 
fundamental point of Shavian philosophy is that Life evolves 
from unconsciousness to consciouness, from blind instinctive- 
ness to self-understanding, the unconscious Life representig 
only the starting point. But, it should be noted here, the 
unconsciousness with which the Life Force began its creative 
activities in the person of the amoeba does not mean complete 
absence of consciousness. There are two kinds of uncons- 
ciousness, viz., that in which consciousness is completely 
absent, and that in which consciousness is nullified by the 
predominance of unconsciousness. The unconsciousness of 
the Shavian Life Force in its initial stage was of the second 
kind, for the evolution of species discloses plan, purpose, 
effort and creation, and there cannot be any plan, purpose, 
effort and creation without consciousness, however dim the 
consciousness might be. The need for prehensile organs, 
says Don Juan, was felt, and fingers and toes came into 
being. It is, therefore, more appropriate to say that accord- 
ing to Shaw, Life’s evolution means progress from less acute 
to more acute consciousness. Aiming always at greater power 
over circumstances and greater knowledge and understand- 
ing of what it is doing, the Life Force, after innumerable 
experiments, evolved the human brain. The complex human 
brain is the most precious of all the organs ever produced, 
because it enables the Life Force consciously to choose the 
line of greatest advantage instead of blindly groping along 
the line of least resistance. But Shaw has made some con- 
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tradictory statements on the subject. For example, one of 
the maxims for revolutionists, from which so much of our 
knowledge of Shavian Vitalism derives, runs : “The uncons- 
cious self is the real genius. Your breathing goes wrong the 
moment your conscious self meddles with it.” And there is 
ample evidence in Shaw’s work to show that, although 
possessed of conscious intellect, it is the unconscious self of 
man that is really creative. The examples of Tanner and 
Ann have already been referred to. There are others as well. 
Dick Dudgeon, a reputed bad man, risks his life by letting 
himself be captured in mistake for Anderson, but he ‘can find 
no manner of reason for acting as I [he] did’. Blanco Posnet 
who started as ‘a bad man’, performs a good deed against his 
will by giving the horse to a woman so that she may carry 
her sick child to a doctor. A couple of centuries hence the 
Ga self is expected to achieve greater predominance 
over the conscious self. The Brothers Barnabas consciously 
preach the gospel of long life but it is Haslam and the parlour- 
maid who unconsciously will it. How can we account for the 
predominance of the unconscious activities of man who 
possesses conscious intellect ? Consciousness, aS We have 
pointed out, is a matter of degree, and man’s intellect does 
not yet possess that degree of consciousness which can 
counterbalance the unconscious in him. Dr. Sengupta has 
aptly observed,» “As yet the will is largely unconscious even 
in man, and the human intellect is even now a poor 
mechanism.” But Shaw looks forward to the time when the 
buried factors of the mind will come to light and conscious- 
ness, when man, instead of surrendering himself to the 
unconscious Life Force, will consciously control his own 
evolution. It is in the Ancients that Shaw has given us @ 
glimpse of that nigh degree of consciousness which enables 
them to exercise some measure of control over their evolu- 
tion. The average man does not possess this high degree of 
consciousness and, therefore, Shaw wants him to co-operate 
yrn the Life Force by blindly surrendering himself to it 
ut the higher man, with his highly developed conscious- 
ness, must understand life and control it. 
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The main aspect of the Shavian philosophy is its 
emphasis on the need for human control of life. Shaw 
would like man be a rebel against Nature , refusing to be 
blindly guided by it. But man ,as he is, is not capable of 
such rebellion. Hence the Superman is a necessity. Tanner 
surrenders to the ‘boa constrictor’ but Don Juan turns a deaf 
ear to Ana’s request to accompany him and proceeds towards 
heaven where, says the Statue, there are neither beautiful 
women nor artistic people. Tanner is a representative of the 
average man and Don Juan of the philosophic man. 


o The philosopher, says Don Juan, is. ‘Nature’s pilot’, and 
Don Juan is the nearest approach to Shaw’s philosophic man 
—one ‘who seeks in contemplation to discover the inner 
will of the world, in invention to discover the means of ful- 
filling that will, and in action to do that will by the so-dis- 
covered means’. The philosopher is something more than a 
mere instrument of Woman’s purpose. Woman is an embodi- 
ment of the creativeness of the Life Force while the philoso- 
pher symbolises its intellectual consciousness ; Woman creates 
and preserves life while the philosopher gives value to it. 
Woman’s creativeness has failed to bring about any progress 
so far% but the philosopher’s brain is working to devise ways 
and means for it. The Life Force is served by the philoso- 
pher’s brain just as it is served by Woman’s fecundity. Indeed, 
the Life Force, after innumerable experiments, evolved this 
special brain to serve its own purpose.% Thus the purpose of 
the man of genius and the purpose of Woman are both pur- 
poses of the Life Force. Woman perpetuates the species while 
the man of genius improves its quality by conceiving some- 
thing better, by pointing out the direction of what may yet be. 
Both are essential for the Life Force to organise itself into 
higher and higher individuals and ultimately. into omni- 
( potent omniscient and intensely self-conscious god-like 
beings. The antagonism, referred to by Shaw in the Epistle, 
between the mother woman and the man of genius is only 
apparent. Although each seems to be fighting for dissimilar 
purposes, the purpose of each is the purpose of the Life Force, 
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woman breeding the race and the man of genius trying to 
raise it to heights now deemed superhuman. 

Don Juan’s determination to spend his acons in con- 
templation of life and help it in its ‘struggle upward’ reveals 
the main aspect of the Shavian philosophy, viz., the need 
for human control of life, but it has not been taken sufficient 
notice of. Man is the most highly endowed organism that 
has ever appeared. He is also unique in the supreme respect 
that he possesses a mind which enables him consciously to 
make choice between different courses of action. The differ- 
ence between man and the simplest organisms indicates a 
great biological progress, but man as a species has made ne 
progress whatever. The future course of human evolution 
may be upward or downward. It is for man to see that his 
future is progressive and not retrogressive. This power is 
within and peculiar to man. Instead of regarding himself 
as insignificant in relation to the cosmos, he must look upon 
himself as the sole agent of further evolutionary advance. 
He has exercised control over the evolution of some animals 
and he can control his own evolution.” Endowed with the 
power of abstraction and generalisation, man must deter- 
mine his ultimate goal, and direct his future evolution to the 
attainment of this goal. It is futile to depend upon God to 
do this work. This present chaotic condition of humanity 
has been caused not by lack of faith but by too much of 
unreasoning faith. “We are not in the hands of God”, says 
Shaw, “but God is in our hands”. Man must make effort 


to evolve into superman and assume control of the rudder of 
evolution. 


VI 


: The message of Man and Superman, as Tolstoy said,” 
is obscured by the author’s ‘great erudition, talent and 
cleverness’. Shaw admitted that he had decorated this 
Play ‘too brilliantly and lavishly’ with the result that ‘nobody 
noticed the new religion in the centre of the intellectual 
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whirlpool’. Therefore, in order to clarify the ideas pro- 
pagated in this play he wrote Back to Methuselah which he 
describes ag “a second legend of Creative Evolution.” But 
this metabiological pentateuch is not only a re-statement of 
the philosophy of the earlier work but also an extension of it. 
In Man and Superman the philosophic man, Don Juan 
resolves to discover the ultimate aim of Creative Evolution 
—— ‘the inner will of the world’——but it is the Ancients in 
Back to Methuselah who have discovered this goal which 
is disentanglement of life from matter. 

The philosophy set forth in Back to Methuselah is 
, dualistic, the two basic realities Shaw postulates being Life 
and Matter. Lilith’s final speech is an epitome of the whole 
evolutionary movement. The cosmic process was set in 
motion when Life, which, when the world began, was a 
whirlpool in pure force, entered into Matter. Always reject- 
ing lower forms of organisms in favour of higher ones, this 
Force has brought creation upto man. Critics have found 
fault with Shaw that he postulates that the Life Force was 
there from the beginning, but does not explain whence and 
how it arose. In defence of Shaw it may be said that the 
mystery of the origin of life and the universe has not been 
and perhaps will never be solved. Theologians tried to 
solve this problem by the Deux ex machina method. 
Scientists postulate that matter was there from the beginning 
and that life arose from the inorganic spontaneously, that is, 
without supernatural intervention and by the operation of 
material processes. The theological and the scientific 
explanations of the origin of life and matter are in no way 
better than Shaw’s explanation of it. 

Shaw calls upon man, as has been pointed out in the 
preceding section, to make himself a conscious agent to take 
the work of evolution in his own hands if he is not to be 
scrapped. In Back to Methuselah he puts forward the 
idea that life now is too short for man to take it seriously. 
The consciousness of the brevity of life makes men so 
seatterbrained that, far from concentrating on the art of 
living, they behave like irresponsible children. In the second 
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part Shaw gives us a picture of short-livers in order to show 
that the political and social problems raised by civilization 
cannot be solved by persons who decay and die just when 
they are fit to master facts and learn wisdom. Two premiers 
of the time Joyce Burge (Lloyd George) and Lubin 
(Asquith), in whose hands the future of the nation resides, 
are without any foresight and ‘hindsight’. The former is ‘a 
flaming fraud’ and the latter ‘a priceless humbug’ ; they 
succeeded in all-but-wrecking the civilization of Europe. 
The purpose of Shaw is to illustrate that short-lived people 
are not capable of taking anything seriously and are, there- 
fore, a danger to civilization, but he has failed to give any 
convincing proof that the ineptitude and blunders of Joyce’ 
Burge and Lubin are due to the shortness of their life. Had 
they lived longer, it is not unlikely that they would have 
suffered from senility instead of acquiring political wisdom. 
And it is historically true that men younger than they 
possessed superior political sagacity. In A.D. 2170 (Part III) 
the English Society is shown to have made tremendous pro- 
gress in science but in politics Englishmen are as childish 
as they were in 1920. In devising brainless amusements and 
pursuing them with all seriousness they are the wonder of 
the world, but the maturity which should make them the 
greatest of all the nations is beyond their power to attain 
because their life is too short. Shaw in his work continually 
sounds a serious warning to humanity that if men persist in 
their childish follies and weaknesses, ‘Nature will try another 
experiment’, 

Shaw’s remedy for this calamitous state of affairs is pro- 
longation of human life far beyond its present term. Indeed, 
life was not short in the beginning. Adam, appalled by the 
thought of immortality, decided to live for a thousand years 
4S soon as he learnt that he and Eve could reproduce them- 
selves. Thus death was invented as a means of perpetuat- 
ing the species without putting on any individual the terrible 
burden of immortality. But one of their sons, Cain invented 
murder and war, and thus increased the chances of death 
which ultimately reduced the span of human life to three 
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score and ten years with the result that men do not take life 
seriously and are for purposes of civilization mere children 
when they, die. Shaw says in the preface that ‘the same 
power that made this mistake can remedy it. If on oppor- 
tunist grounds Man now fixes the term of his life at three 
score and ten years, he can equally fix it at three hundred 
or three thousand.’ In the second part of the pentateuch 
the Brothers Barnabas preach the gospel of long life. They 
fix average duration of human life at three hundred years, 
because ‘less would not be enough ; and more would be more 
than we dare as yet face’. The serpent’s advice to Eve con- 
tains the germ of Shaw’s philosophy of Creative Evolution : 
‘Imagination is the beginning of creation. You imagine what 
you desire; you will what you imagine; and at last you 
create what you will.’ The Brothers Barnabas preach that 
if men and women can be made to believe that the will is 
creative, they can achieve a longer span of life by simply 
willing it! In A.D. 2170 the thing happens. The Barnabas 
Brothers’ son-in-law and their parlourmaid find themselves 
living for nearly three hundred years. Shaw believed that 
man can get whatever be wants if he wills it hard enough, 
and here he sets out to prove that men can live for three 
hundred years by willing to do so. But the episode of Has- 
lam and the parlourmaid living for three hundred years 
advances nothing. Far from willing to live long, they did 
not even believe in the gospel of long life. Their long life 
is not the result of will, but of chance. The thing happens 
but we are left in the dark as to how the thing happens. 

In A.D. 3000 long life, which in A.D. 2170 was an abnor- 
mality, has become normal, although short-livers have not 
yet completely disappeared. The short-livers are shown to 
be as foolish in their pursuits as men of the twentieth cen- 
tury. They are a sad contrast to the long-livers who have 
done away with morality, marriage, nationalism, war, chris- 
tianity, medical profession and other institutions of our time 
which have no relation to reality. The extension of life to 
three hundred years has changed their valuations. The scene 
of the play is Ireland—the land where father Keegan drea- 
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med of a far-off perfection. His dream has been — 
to a certain extent. The defect of this picture of meee y 
about a thousand years from now is that there is, no post 
ity in it. ‘ 

ain, Batt V Shaw gives us a picture of mankind pied 
years hence. Eve's hope of. better things to come has nos 
been in vain. The world has changed beyond recopninon 
the diggers and the fighters have dug HEN. graves ; 5 
mindless creatures who had no will to live— the ma z 
the garden, the crawling things and the flying things a a 
disappeared. The sole occupants of the earth are the : i 
ents who have willed themselves into an immortality limite 
only by some fatal accident’ which is bound to occur to peed 
one sooner or later. Man has become an oviparous acer 
presumably as a result of his willing to get over the painfu 
process of procreation. When hatched from eggs an 
children have a personality which people today take ack 
twenty years to reach. They spend the first four years fo) 
their life in frivolities which are the life-long occupations 
of modern men. Then they become Ancients. The prospect 
of living for countless years has produced serious, responsi- 
ble and farsighted conduct. The desires and pacman 
which make up the value of our life can no longer interes 
them. They have discarded art, love-making, and other 
aesthetic and emotional experiences, and even the pursuit 
of science as childish frivolities. The great limitation of 
Shaw as a philosopher is that he has given no positive stan- 
dard by which people are to be guided. His picture of men 
in 3000 A.D. as well as of the Ancients is full of negations ; 
they have got rid of the false standards by which short- 
livers are guided but it gives us no idea of what the new 
and better standards will be like. The Ancients are free 
from human weaknesses but what positive traits they possess 
we are left to guess. Dr. Sengupta aptly observes, “Shaw 
can imitate humanity only as he knows it, and when he 
portrays men whom he does not know, his picture is incom- 
plete and full only of negations.”2 Most of the Ancients 
have withdrawn themselves from any participation in public 
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affairs to live in an ecstasy of pure thought. With their 
‘direct sense of life’, they look upon the body as the last doll 
to be discarded. For them nothing is real but life; there 
is no creation but’ the creation of self. After outgrowing 
their childhood, they used to develop different bodily organs 
at will. But soon they realised that ‘the monstrous machi- 
nery of heads and limbs’ was nothing but an automaton. 
Life entered matter for the realisation of its own purpose 
but in doing so it became matter’s slave. For ‘when the 
master has come to do everything through the slave, the 
slave becomes his master, since he cannot live without him’. 
o The body is a prison which forbids them ‘to range through 
the stars’. Above all, it is subject to death and, therefore, 
while they are tied to it, they cannot achieve their destiny 
which is to be immortal. Therefore, the sole occupation of 
the Ancients is how to get rid of the body and be pure 
thought. In the concluding speech Lilith, the original 
creative element, expresses her satisfaction with the manner 
in which life is evolving towards ‘pure intelligence’. 

The picture of the Ancients and the world they live in 
is very shadowy. There is no suggestion of how and by 
whom the problems of life, economic, political and social, 
are tackled. The state seems to be without any governors 
or, government. The Ancients wander about, half-naked, 
pale and ghastly, deeply absorbed in thought. They assert 
that they live their life in ecstatic delight, but it remains 
a mere assertion, for their mode of life does not give any 
proof of this ecstasy. Indeed, the destiny of the human race 
Shaw depicts seems to be dull and dreary, for it is without 
love, romance, art or happiness. The Ancients are lost in 
contemplation, but what is their contemplation about ? To 
this question Shaw’s drama supplies no answer. Nor is 
there any evidence that their life of contemplation is blissful 
rather than troublesome. Their thought is not related to 
any activity, and thought unrelated to activity is sterile, “It 
is enough”, says Lilith, “that there is beyond.” But, as G. K. 
Chesterton says, ‘it is not enough that there is always a 
beyond. Intelligent people want to know what it is that is 
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beyond, and how it can really be shown to be better than 
what is behind.’ 

Shaw, it will be evident, has failed to convince us that 
the Ancients are improved specimens of humanity. The 
picture he gives of the human race in the distant future is 
incomplete, and not free from contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies. The final stage of human evolution seems forbidding 
rather than alluring. Shaw calls upon Man to embrace 
Creative Evolution as a religion. But the prospect outlined 
by him is not inviting. It must, however, be admitted that 
although the picture of the stage humanity may reach by 
embracing Shaw’s religion of Creative Evolution is sadden-, 
ing, the method his religion prescribes for human betterment 
is of inestimable value. Despite contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies, which have already been pointed out, Shaw in Back 
to Methuselah puts forward his belief that man has the 
power of election and choice, and he can do whatever he 
desires if he wills it hard enough. He calls upon man not 
to regard himself as powerless and small in the grip of vast 
cosmic forces, but to have a conscious purpose and a strong 
will to realise that purpose. This call to man to choose his 
own destiny and make himself whatever he wants to be is 
inspiring indeed. Shaw’s religion of Creative Evolution will 
surely serve as an incentive to new effort and the explora- 
tion of fresh avenues. It may enable humanity to steer a 
better course into the future and rise higher and higher in 
the scale of evolution, and aeons hence we may not have a 
demented race of Ancients but bright and hopeful creatures 
who are indeed an improvement on the men and women. of 
today. » 


Vil 


To sum up, Shaw protested against the Darwinian 
theory of evolution, because he considered that it was 
mechanistic, materialistic and deterministic and that it left 
no room for creative will. He espoused free will against 
determinism and mind against materialism. He postulated 
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a purposive Life Force behind the workings of the universe. 
According to him, life evolves by more or less conscious 
effort. Evolution takes place because all life is purposeful. 
The resultant changes of these purposeful efforts are trans- 
mitted in the forms of tendencies and inclinations to poste- 
rity. In short, Shaw is a vitalist. To him evolution from 
within is much more true than evolution from without. He 
regards the will as the most creative force in nature and he 
looks upon it as the most important factor in evolution. It 
is one of his cardinal beliefs that man can do whatever he 
desires if he wills it hard enough. He, therefore, calls upon 

, man to control his own evolution by an exertion of the will, 
and rise higher and higher in the scale of evolution and 
ultimately become God. 


Shaw’s doctrine of Creative Evolution is Lamarckian 
and Butlerian. It is Lamarckian in the sense that it postu- 
lates that living organisms change because of an inner 
desire on the part of the organisms to change from what they 
are. It is Lamarckian also because it recognises effort, will 
and heredity as important factors of evolution. But Shaw’s 
conception of how hereditary qualities accumulate is different 
from that of Lamarck. In this respect he follows Butler. 


Shaw is most indebted to Samuel Butler who was ‘in 
his own department the greatest English writer of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century.’ It was Butler who drew 
Shaw’s attention to the fact that Darwin had banished mind 
from the universe, and it was through Butler that he be- 
came acquainted with the work of Lamarck. Both Shaw and 
Butler postulate a creative and purposive force which, by 
manipulating matter for the realisation of its own aims, has 
brought the process of creation into being. Like Lamarck 
both Butler and Shaw believe that effort and will are tH 
important factors of evolution, and to both, as to Lamarck, 
there is no question but that acquired characteristics are 
inherited. But Butler rejected Lamarck’s postulate that the 
eifects of efforts on an individual animal during its life-time 
are inherited and transmitted to posterity. He postulated 
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that hereditary qualities accumulated right from the primor- 
dial cell and produced generic and specific differences. 
Shaw generally follows Butler in his theorisings but 
differs in some fundamental respects. Butler’s’ philosophy 
is monistic. He postulates a low kind of livingness in every 
atom of matter. He says that ‘there is only one thing and 
one action. The universe, or God, and the action of the 
universe as a whole.’ Shaw’s philosophy, on the other hand, 
is dualistic, his two postulates being Life and Matter. The 
cosmic drama, according to him, began when Life entered 
into Matter. Butler regards unconscious instinct as opposed 
to the speculative intellect, as the most important factor in 
evolution. Indeed, as has been pointed out, evolution, ac- 
cording to him, is due to unconscious memory. What he 
emphasises in his work is that at a certain stage of intensity 
consciousness, Memory, volition, intelligence etc. vanish or 
become latent. He holds that evolutionary progress depends 
on instinctive and spontaneous actions rather than on consci- 
ous efforts of the mind. For human betterment he looks 
forward to the merging of the conscious into the unconsci- 
ous. The fundamental point of Shavian philosophy is, on 
the other hand, that life evolves from a lesser and lesser to 
a greater degree of consciousness. The ideal individual, 
according to him, is ‘omnipotent, omniscient, infallible, and 
withal completely, unilludedly self-conscious’. “Life”, ‘says 
Don Juan, “was driving at brains: an organ by which it 
can attain not only self-consciousness but self-understand- 
ing.” Indeed, pure intelligence, according to Shaw, is the 
goal of evolution. Life, which was originally a whirlpool in 
pure force, will ultimately become a whirlpool in pure intel- 
ligence- Shaw has pointed out the goal of evolution, although 
he admits that there may be an unpredictable ‘beyond’, about 
which Butler is silent. Another contribution of Shaw is 
that he has given woman a very important place in the 
evolutionary process. Woman, according to him is biologic- 
ally primary, and man is only an- instrument devised by her- 
She is the symbol of creation, and the Life Force works 
through her. The initial form of life was a woman—Lilith, 
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who, urged by a desire to create, tore herself into two. As 
the Life Force works through her, she is the prime mover in 
the evolutionary process. This accounts for woman’s ruth- 
less pursuit of man. It will be evident from our discussion 
that although Shaw owes a great deal to the evolutionary 
biologists, he cannot be accused of blind imitation, His 
theory of Creative Evolution is a definite advance on 
Lamarck’s and Builer’s. 


vill 


To be appraised properly, Shaw’s creed of Creative 

° Evolution must be seen in relation to the mechanist-vitalist 

controversy in biology. The question is: Have will, pur- 

pose and heredity——three pillars of the Shavian creed—— 

any scientific validity? And this leads to a further ques- 

tion: Can Shaw’s appeal to man to control the rudder of 
evolution be biologically justified ? 

The attitude of the scientific world to Shaw and his creed 
of Creative Evolution was at the beginning one of scepticism 
and derision. Shaw’s claim to be included in the category of 
men of science was dismissed by J. B. S. Haldane as a ridi- 
culous pretension.“ His Life Force was dismissed as ‘a 
pantomime giant’ of Bergson’s elan vital or as ‘Lamarckism 
in caricature’.37 Shaw himself seems never to have cared 
much for science. His arguments against Darwin are 
humanitarian and religious rather than scientific. He has 
attacked Darwin but the attack is only incidental to the 
enunciation of his own thesis. His purpose is not to point 
out where the biologist went wrong scientifically, but that 
he banished mind from the universe, that ‘Natural Selection 
has no moral significance’. The gross materialism, spiritual 
emptiness and philosophical futility of Darwinism are shock- 
ing to him. He cannot accept such a theory, because ‘if it 
could be proved that the whole universe had been produced 
by such Selection, only fools and rascals could bear to live’. 
Obviously this is not the complaint of a man of science 
against another of man of science, but of a humanitarian 
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against a popular theory which has no moral sanction and 
as such is fraught with grave danger to humanity. 

Shaw also does not seem to have a scientific frame of 
mind. One of his sayings, quoted by Henderson, is that ‘you 
must know a devil of a lot about a subject to be able to make 
fun of it. But to know enough about science is one thing 
and to be a scientist is another. In the preface to The 
Doctors Dilemma he says that ‘all problems are finally 
scientific problems’ but in the play he ridicules the claims 
of medical science. In the preface to Plays Pleasant he says 
that our institutions should be based on ‘a genuinely scienti- 
fic natural history.’ But his statement on the subject at 
the Einstein banquet is in flat contradication of what he said 
in the above preface: “Science is always wrong and reli- 
gion is always right”. Obviously Shaw’s grudge is against 
the amorality of science. He seems never to have cared to 
find out the truth of a scientific theory. Rather his concern 
has all along been human betterment. Where can he look 
for it? Not in science but in a salutary and beneficent 
religion. 

Although he did not care much for science and although 
he had no scientific frame of mind, he made biological science 
the basis of his religion. Let us, therefore, find out, by 
answering the question raised at the beginning of this 
section, how far Shaw’s biological doctrines are acceptable 
to professional biologists. The concept of the Will, as C. H. 
Waddington says,” ‘gives most biologists a rather queasy 
feeling, since any theory which can find a place for it must 
involve notions beyond those necessary to cover the facts of 
the inorganic world’. It would be awkward for science to 
accept such a concept. About purpose, biologists are of the 
opinion that although organisms are built as if purposefully 
designed, and work as if in purposeful, pursuit of a conscious 
aim, the truth is that there-is no purpose in evolution. And 
to the view that acquired characters are inherited biologists 
are equally opposed. The following sentences may be taken 
as an epitome of the antagonistic attitude of the biologists to 
Shaw’s Life Force theory: “Quite apart from the difficulty 
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of ascribing even rudimentary purpose and fore knowledge 
to a tapeworm or a potato or collective aspiration, to the tape- 
worm race or the potatoes, there remains the impossibility 
of transmitting this purposeful striving to posterity. If, as 
we have given ample reason for believing, acquired 
characteristics cannot be inherited, Mr. Shaw’s Life Force 
does not exist’’.40 

But later biological researches seem partly to support 
Shaw's views. No less an eminent geneticist than C. H. 
Waddington, for example, says,“ “It is not entirely meaning- 
less to use Lamarck’s terminology, and say that the animal’s 
will is involved in the choice it makes as to how it will 
sustain its life. And the effects of use and disuse of its 
organs, although not inherited directly, are acted on by 
natural selection in such a way that they set a stage on which 
new variations will appear ; and set it so that it is probable 
that some of these variations will be appropriate for the 
demands which life is making”. Donald Michie holds the 
same view when he says, “..... Such a picture allows for 
the ‘inheritance of acquired characters’ usually associated 
with the name of the French naturalist Lamarck, and pro- 
mises the experimental biologists the opportunity of modify- 
ing the nature of plants and animals through the deliberate 
control of their nurture”. It seems, therefore, that Shaw’s 
postulate that acquired characters are inherited may not be 
wrong. 

The next question that has to be faced is whether there 
is any biological basis for Shaw’s belief that man can control 
the rudder of evolution. In the field of biology there have 
been, of late, some exponents of ‘this view. Two. notable 
scientists——Julian Huxley and George Gaylord Simpson ' 
may be quoted here. Julian Huxley holds that before 
man the mechanism of evolution was blind and automatic 
and amoral. But after his emergence it has become cons- 
cious and, therefore, it is possible to introduce moral purpose ` 
into the evolutionary process. “Mechanical interaction and 
natural selection”, says he, “still operate, but have become ' 
of secondary importance”. George Gaylord Simpson says‘ 
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that man, alone among all organisms, is capable of exercis- 
ing a conscious control over evolution. For him evolution is 
not a random and sporadic process. But man, with his high 
endowment, which includes a sense of values, may and must 
fake an active hand in directing his own evolution. All that 
clearly emerges is that Shaw is not biologically wrong when 
he asks man to control his evolution. 

It was almost the unanimous opinion of earlier biologists 
that Plan, purpose and a final goal iwere absent in evolution. 
But some modern biologists hold that they entered with the 
coming of man and are inherent in the new evolution, which 
is confined to him. Man is no doubt an animal but to say 
that he is nothing but an animal is to deny his uniqueness: 
He shares many characteristics with animals but he has a 
highly developed mind which no animals possess. Herein 
lies his uniqueness. “Life”, says Julian Huxley, “has two 
aspects, a material and a mental. Its mental aspect 
increases in importance during evolutionary time. Later 
animal deployments have reached a higher level of mental 
organization than earlier ones: the higher animals have a 
larger mental component in their make up. This fact leads 
fo an important conclusion——that mind is not a pale 
epiphenomenon, not a mere ‘ghost in the machine’, to use 
Professor Rlye’s phrase, but an operative part: of life’s 
mechanism. For no evolutionary trend can be maintained 
except by natural selection, and natural selection can only 
work on what is biologically useful to its possessors”. He 
further says, “Granted that natural selection is the only 
effective agency for producing change in biological evolu- 
tion, a high degree af mental activity and mental organiza- 
tion could only have come into being if it was of biological 
advantage to its possessors. This at one stroke overthrows 
all theories of materialism, for they deny the effective reality 
of Mind, or reduce it to a mere fly on the material wheel”. 
Obviously the mind is recognised by some biologists as 4 
reality and as ‘an operative part of life’s mechanism’. Man 
has a highly developed mind : he has his gwn purposes ; he 
makes plans. He can consciously set before himself an 
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ultimate goal, and he can exercise his will to attain 
that goal. 

It will he evident from the above discussion that Shaw’s 
theory of Creative Evolution, which was formerly rejected 
outright by the biologists, is having partial support in later 
biological researches. Even if will, purpose, plan and goal 
were absent frorn evolution in the pre-human stage, in the 
human phase of evolution they have become realities. 
Biological science is still in its infancy, and it is not unlikely 
that further researches in this field will reveal the validity 
of Shaw’s doctrines. 


IX 


Shaw’s Creative Evolution has been criticised not merely 
as a scientific theory but critics have found fault with it as a 
philosophy also. Reference has already been made to some 
of the limitations of Shavian philosophy——its inconsistencies 
and contradictions, its inconclusiveness, its negative charac- 
ter. It is also not absolutely original. Shaw has been 
greatly influenced by Lamarck, Butler, Bergson, Scho- 
penhauer, Nietzsche and many other eminent men. But to 
note his debt to others is not to disparage his own achieve- 
ment. The originality of genius lies not so much in think- 
ing of an idea as in seeing how to make the best use of it. 
Shaw’s originality lies in seizing the kernel of truth out of 
the thoughts of others and in co-ordinating the most signi- 
ficant thought-currents of his age into an integrated philo- 
sophy of life——a philosophy that can be lived up to, not 
merely in thought, but in action, socially, politically, econo- 
micaliy, for his other theories stem from his central theory 
of life. For example, he attacks the institutions of marriage, 
family and Capitalism, because they are hostile to the evolution 
of the race. He advocates socialism, because he considers 
the present social structure dysgenic, a bar to race improve- 
ment. And his exposure of the follies of democracy is only 
a plea for the creation of a superior race. 

The Shavian philosophy has been criticised on various 
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grounds and the cogency of some these criticisms cannot be 
denied. But there is no end to the small holes that may be 
picked in any system of thought. In defending Shaw against 
the charges made by Joad, Eric Bentley has aptly observed,” 
“Mr. Joad might have extended his list of lacunae 
indefinitely. One need only read Bergson’s Creative 
Evolution to find discussions of half, a dozen questions central 
to ‘irrationalism’ which Shaw never copes with.” Despite all 
his limitations,Shaw has given the world the new perception 
and new values. With profound insight into human life, 
he has ruthlessly exposed the hollowness of our established 
views of almost every aspect of life and has thus helped to 
destroy them. But his work is not merely destructive. 
Where he has pulled down, he has built up. He has cons- 
tructed a system of thought which frees us from the tyranny 
of prejudice and from distortions which result from such 
prejudice ; it helps us to understand the universe and Man’s 
position in it, and gives us a glimpse of the ends of life. It 
is not entirely original, it is not purely scientific, it is not 
perfect ; it is mainly an interpretation and integration of 
the best and most significat thought-currents of the age. 
But it is a real contribution to human thought and to an 
interpretation of the great issues of existence. It is, beyond 
doubt, a philosophy, and Shaw is a philosopher in this wide 
sense. 

Shaw is a philosopher of his own definition ; “he who 
seeks in contemplation to discover the inner will of the world, 
in invention to discover the means of fulfilling that will, and 
in action to do that will by the so-discovered means.” Shaw’s 
philosophy not only helps us to understand human life 
in relation to the cosmos but suggests how human life ought 
to be lived. This raises a question: Is it the business of 
philosophy to prescribe a morally desirable conduct? Some 
philosophers, like Russell, are of the opinion that philosophy 
ought not to have a moral purpose although, they hold, it 
ought to have certain good moral effects. But philosophy 
includes ethics, and ethics, as Will Durant says,‘ ‘is the 
study of ideal conduct, the highest knowledge, said Socrates, 
is the knowledge of good and evil, the knowledge of the 
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wisdom of life’. Therefore, Shaw’s prescription of a right 
conduct of life with a view to regenerating the human race 
establishes his claim to be considered among the philosophers 
of the world. 

Whatever may be the weaknesses of the Shavian philo- 
sophy, scientific or metaphysical, there is no denying its 
nobility, its sheer magnificence. The vision which it con- 
jures up of the perfection-hungry Life Force, almost pathetic 
in its efforts to obtain greater power over circumstances and 
greater knowledge and understanding of what it is doing, 
creating newer and newer forms of life and scrapping them 
in favour of higher ones, has a magnificence of its own. The 
possibility of man’s coming some day to be one of these 
scrapped forms is not the least intriguing part of this 
vision. 

Shaw asks man not to regard himself as insignificant in 
relation to the cosmos, but to make himself a conscious agent 
in the process and to take the work of evolution in his own 
hands. The evolutionary path lies open before him; only 
he must have a conscious purpose and a will to urge him 
to attain the goal. By conscious effort he must rise higher 
and higher in the scale of evolution and become Superman, 
even Super-superman. To attain this goal he must sacrifice 
personal comfort and safety, and, if need be, face poverty, 
hardship, even death. This call to man to dedicate himself 
to a purpose which far transcends personal happiness brings 
Shaw into spiritual alignment with the world’s greatest 
ascetics like Buddha and Christ. 
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. The Revolutionist’s Handbook, P. 201. 
- Bernard Shaw, P. 70. 


English Social History, by G. M. Trevelyan, P. 565. 


Ibid, P. 63. 
“Our ignorance of the laws of variation is profound. Not in one 
case out of a hundred can we pretend to assign any reason why 
this or that part has varied. But whenever we have the means 
of instituting a comparison, the same laws appear to have acted 
in producing the lesser differences between varieties of the same 
species, and the greater differences between species of the same 
genus. Changed conditions generally induce mere, fluctuating 
variability, but sometimes they cause direct and definite effects, 
and these may become strongly marked in the course of time, 
though we have no sufficient evidence on this head, Habit in pro- 
ducing constitutional peculiarities and use in strengthening and 
disuse in weakening and diminishing organs, appear in many cases 
to have been potent in their effects .... . ” (Ibid, PP. 170-1). 
“Every fairly considerable and permanent alteration in the en- 
vironment of any race of animals works a real alteration in 
the needs of the race. 

Every change in the needs of animals necessitates new activi- 
ties on their part for the satisfaction of those needs, and hence 
new habits, 

Every new needs necessitating new activities for its satisfaction, 
requires the animal, either to make more frequent use of some 
of its parts which it previously used less, and thus greatly to 
develop and enlarge them; or else to make use of entirely 
new parts, to which the needs have imperceptibly given birth 
by efforts of its inner feeling; ........ ” (Zoological Philosophy, 
by Lamarck, Translated by Hugh Elliot, P. 112). 
tes othe the environment affects the shape and organisation of 
animals, that is to say that when the environment becomes very 
different, it produces in course of time corresponding modifica- 
tions in the shape and organisation of animals. 

It is true if this statement were taken literally, I should be 
convicted of an error; for, whatever the environment may do, 
it does not work any direct modification whatever in the shape 
and organisation of animals.” (Zoological Philosophy, op. cit. 
P. 707). 

It may be pointed out here that C.E.M. Joad has failed to notice 
this difference. In his opinion the Lamarckian view is that a 
change in the living organism is determined by a change in the 
external environment. He has completely ignored the element 
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of effort as well as the power in living beings of varying accor- 
ing to needs which Lamarck’s theory asserts. No doubt Lamarck 
recognises that adaptation to environment is the necessary con- 


dition of evoiution but he does not 


claim that the outer forces 


are the directing causes of evolution. According to Darwin the 
main cause of variation is the direct action of changed cond 


tions of existence, or chance, while 


with Lamarck, as will be 


VA evident from the above discussion, the action of the condition 
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of existence is indirect, the dire 


ct action being that of the 


animals themselves, in consequence of a changed sense of need 
under changed conditions. It is the failure to notice this 


difference that led Joad to conclude 
Drawin's are equally mechanistic anı 


that Lamarck’s theory and 
d deterministic. 


Theories of Evolution, (A Century of Darwin, Edited by S. A. 


Barnett, P. 7). 


The Science of Life, by H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and G. P. 


Wells, P. 262. 


In a letter to Tolstoy Shaw wrote: “The current theory that 
God already exists in perfection involves the belief that God 


deliberately created something lower 
might just as easily have created 
This is a horrible belief ; it could 
people whose notion of greatness is 


than Himself when he 
something equally perféct. 
only have arisen among 
to be surrounded by infe- 


rior beings—like Russian nobleman — and to enjoy the sense of 


superiority to them....-----++++s+557+ 


Also we are compelled by the theory of God’s already achieved ` 


perfection to make Him a devil as 
the existence of evil. The God of 


well as a God, because of 
love, if omnipotent and 


omniscient, must be the god of cancer and epilepsy as well. 
The great English poet William Blake concludes his poem ‘The 


Tiger’ with the question: Did he 


who made the lamb make 


thee?’ Bernard Shaw, Playboy and Prophet, by Archibald 


Henderson, P., 530. 


Shaw calls this power by various names — the Life Force, Crea- 
tive Evolution, the Evolutionary Appetite, Nature and so on. 
It is the same thing as Bergson’s ‘Elan Vitale’. 

Blanco Posnet rightly guesses that the croup bacillus was an 
early attempt of God to create a being higher than any He had 


ereated before that time. He says, 
world do anything to shock you, WO 


Oe Aeneid He wouldnt for the 


uld He, Boozy dear? Yah! 


What about the croup? It was early days when He made the_ 
croup, I guess. It was the best He could think of then; but 


when it turned wrong on His hands .. 


..” (PP. 455-6). 


Epistle Dedicatory to A. B. Walkey, P. XXXI 


Z in Village Wooing is an exact rep 


lica of Ann Whitefield in a 
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miniature form. Her determination to get a husband is as in- 
flexible as Ann’s. She feels. instinctively that A is the fit mate for 
her and she tells him plainly that a woman needs something more 
than a job and a salary—‘a husband and the usual con- 
sequences”. Finally, when she has ‘nailed’ the writer, she tells him, 
‘Im not a bit like that, you know. Something above me and 
beyond me drove me on”. She, like Ann, is an embodiment of the 
Life Force. 

But A is different from Tanner. Tanner surrenders to “Ann 
because he is in the inescapable grip of the Life Force, whereas A 
is too absent-minded a writer to feel the call of the Life Force. 
Don Juan: “Are we agreed that Life is a force which had made 
innumerable experiments in organising itself, that the mammoth 
and the man, the mouse and the megatherium, the flies and the, 
fleas and the Father of the Church, are all more or less successful 
attempts to build up that raw force into higher and higher indi- 
viduals, the ideal individual being omnipotent, omniscient, infallible, 
and withal completely, unilludedly self-conscious : in short, a God? 
(P. 109). 

The Art of Bernard Shaw, P. 15. 

Don Juan:’..... so far, the result of Life’s continual effort not 
only to maintain itself, but to achieve higher and higher organiza- 
tion and completer self-consciousness, is only, at best, a doubtful 
campaign between its forces and those of Dealth and Degeneration. 
The battles in this campaign are mere blunders, mostly won, like 
actual military battles, in spite of the commanders.” (PP. 107-8). 
Don Juan:”..... I tell you, as long as I can conceive something 
better than myself I cannot be easy unless I am striving to bring 
it into existence or clearing the way for it. That is the law of my 
life. That is the working within me of Life’s incessant aspiration 
to higher organisation, wider, deeper, intenser self-consciousness, 
and clearer self-understanding. It was the supremacy of this 
purpose that reduced love for me to the mere pleasure of a 
moment, art for me to the mere schooling of my faculties, religion 
for me to a mere excuse for laziness, since it had set up a God 
who looked at the world and saw that it was good, against the 
instinct in me that looked through my eyes at the world and said 
that it could be improved. (P. 123), 

Dön fuan: 2. iyeu the philosopher is in the grip of the Life 
Force. The Life Force says to him, ʻI have done a thousand 
wonderful things unconsciously by merely willing to live and 
following the line of least resistance : now I want to know myself 
and. my destination, and choose my path; so I have made & 
special brain—a Philosopher’s brain—to grasp this knowledge for 
me as the husbandman’s hand grasps the plough for me. And 
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A i x, 
this, says the Life Force to the philosopher, aust thou strive toy 
do for me until thou diest, when I will makesanother brain | and! 
another philosopher to carry on the work.” (P. Bai 
“But the changes from the crab apple to the pippin, from the 
wolf and fox to the house dog, from the charger of Henry V to the 
brewer's draught horse, are real, for here Man has played the God, 
subduing Nature to his intention, and ennobling or debasing Life 
for a set purpose. And what can be done with a wolf can be done 
with a man. If such monsters as the tramp and the gentleman can 
appear as mere by-products of Man's individual greed or folly, 
what might we not hope for as a main product of his universal 
aspiration ?’? (The Revolutionist’s Handbook, P. 171). 

Everybody's Political What's What? (P. 329). 

Tolstoy’s letter to Shaw, quoted in Playboy and Prophet, by 
Archibald Henderson (P. 522). 

Preface to Back to Methuselah, PP. LXXXIV-V. 

“We can put it into men’s head that there is nothing 


Franklyn : 
their own will to die before their 


to prevent its happening but 
work is done, and their own ignorance of the splendid work there 
is for them to do. 

Conrad: Spread that knowledge and the conviction ; and as 
surely as the sun will rise tomorrow, the thing will happen”. 
(PP. 81-2). 

The Art of Bernard Shaw, P. 132. 

In Farfetched Fables Shaw makes an attempt to. show that 
bodiless existence is not an unrealisable dream. Here some men 
have evolved into vortices in pure thought. The method they 
adopted is simple. Instead of living on bread and onions or beef 
and mutton, they lived on a new diet of air and water. This 
transformed their bodily hunger into a thirst for knowledge of 
nature and power over it, Thus they became ‘the soldier and 
servant’ of Creative Evolution. They willed deliverance from their 
bodies because the body is a hindrance to the pursuit of know- 
ledge and power, and eventually they succeeded. One of these 
disembodied beings appears clothed in feathers like a bird and says 
that the vortex can become a body exactly as the body can, become 
a vortex. The disembodied can incarnate themselves but they are 


free from the physical passions of man. Their only passions are 


‘intellectual passion, mathematical passion, passion for discovery 


and exploration : the mightiest of all the passions’. 
Fortnightly Review, Aug., 1931, P. 158. 
Unconscious Memory, P. 181. 


Bernard Shaw, Playboy and Prophet, 
P. 673. 


by Archibald Henderson, 
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37. The Science of Life, by H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and G. P. 
Wells, P. 384. 

SEE En cece as compared to the open-eyed intelligent wanting and try- 
ing of Lamarck, the Darwinian process may be described as a 
chapter of accidents. As such, it seems simple, because you do 
not at first realize all that it involves. But when its whole 
significance dawns on you, your heart sinks into a heap of sand 
within you. There is a hideous fatalism about it, a ghastly and 
damnable reduction of beauty and intelligence, of strength and 
purpose, of honour and aspiration, to such casually picturesque 
changes as an avalanche may make in a mountain landscape, or a 
railway accident in a human figure. To call this Natural Selec- 
tion is a blasphemy, possible to many for whom Nature is nothing 
but a casual aggregation of inert and dead matter, but eternally 
impossible to the spirits and souls of the righteous. If it be no 
blasphemy, but a truth of science, then the stars of heaven, the 
showers and dew, the winter and summer, the fire and heat, the 
mountains and hills, may no longer be called to exalt the Lord with 
us by praise: their work is to modify all things by blindly starv- 
ing and murdering everything that is not lucky enough to survive 
in the universal struggle for hogwash.” (Preface to Back to 
Methuselah, P. P. XXXIX-XL). 

39. Theories of Evolution (A Century of Drawin, Edited by S. A. 
Barnett, P. 7). 

40. The Science of Life, by H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and G. P. 
Wells, P, 385. 

41. Op. Cit., P. 18. 

42, The Third Stage in Genetics (A Century of Darwin, Edited by 
S. A. Barnett, P. 56). 

43. Romanes Lecture (Evolution and Ethics, by T. H. Huxley and 

Z Tian Huxley, P. 123). 

Julian Huxiey emphasises on this point in his “Evolution in 
Action”. He says, “In the light of evolutionary biology man can 
now see himself as the sole agent of further evolutionary advance 
on this planet and one of the few possible instruments of progress 
in the universe at large. He finds himself in the unexpected posi- 
tion of business manager for the cosmic process of evolution”. 
(P. 116). 

44. The Meaning of Evolution, P. 142. 

45. Evolution in Action, P. 75. 

46. Ibid, P. 78. 

47. Bernard Shaw, P. 78. 

48. The Story of Philosophy, P. 3. 
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